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Rabindra Bharati University 

A Profile 

Rabindra Bharati University, Calcutta boats die 71st 
annual meeting of the Association of Indian Universi¬ 
ties on 26-27 November 1996. 


The Beginning 

A centenary of the birth of a poet in 1961 confronted the people of 
his state of birth with the question; what are centenaries for? Just the 
usual razzle-dazzle and fanfare to mark the occasion with imperma¬ 
nence ? or, it is for something that would last and carry the memory 
ahead in a deeply meaningful way ? They, led by Dr Bidhan Chandra 
Roy, file then Chief Minister of West Bengal, decided on the latter and 
proceeded to celebrate the centenary of birth of Rabindra Nath Tagore 
with the appropriateness it deserved, by establishing a new Universi¬ 
ty in his name. That is the story of the beginning of Rabindra Bharati 
University, the third University to come into existence in the city of 
Calcutta. The ancestral house of the Tagores in Jorasanko at North 
Calcutta was requisitioned for the purpose, and it became the original 
location of the University, which was formally inaugurated by 
Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru, the then Prime Minister of India on Tagore's 
101st birthday on 8 May, 1962. 
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The founding fathers also intended that it would be a University 
with a difference, unlike the conventional ones then existing. The 
Rabindra Bharati Act (West Bengal Act XXIX -1961) offers this brief 
preamble : "Whereas it is expedient to perpetuate the memory of 
Rabindranath Tagore and, to that end, to establish, on file occasion of 
his one hundredth birth anniversary, a University at his residential 
house in Calcutta for the advancement of learning and culture, partic¬ 
ularly in the branches of music, the fine arts, dance and drama. 

.It is, hereby, enacted in the twelfth year of the Republic of India 

by the Legislature of West Bengal. " 

The University that was founded by Tagore himself in 1921, Visva 
Bharati, had of course a large component of cultural education in its 
programme, but it was somewhat for away from Calcutta, and the city, 
presumed to be a city of culture, lacked a place where systematic and 
rigorous training in performing and visual arts could be imparted and 
higher degrees could be offered in them. Rabindra Bharati University 
was realised in order to respond to this social need long felt in the city 
and areas surrounding it. This was, in fact, quite in consonance with 
Tagore's own ideals of total humanistic education. A University, he 
said, should be "the centre of Indian culture". "Culture" here is the key 
word, the various meanings of which were invoked when Tagore built 
up his own philosophy of education. He was aware of "the mutilation 
of life" that has taken place because of our neglect of the arts and 
therefore he proposed that in the University of his dreams.... "music 
and art must have their permanent seats of honour, and not merely a 
tolerant nod of recognition. The different systems of music and differ¬ 
ent schools of art, which lie scattered in the different ages and 







provinces ol India, and in the different strata of 
society, have to be brought together there and stud¬ 
ied." 

Rabindra Bharati was founded and developed 
along the same lines. But it also had features of its 
own which distinguish it from Visva Bharati. Its 
first Vice Chancellor, the late Hiranmoy 
Bandyopadhyay, pointed out its particular mission 

in this manner :. "the two universities, Visva 

Bharati and Rabindra Bharati are tied in a common 
objective both being interested in Rabindranath, 
though in somewhat different ways. While the Visva 
Bharati is mainly interested in dissemination of 
knowledge and culture in the manner its founder 
wanted it to be disseminated, the sponsors of 
Rabindra Bharati intend to develop it on lines alto* 
gether different from the lines followed by its sister 
institution. Naturally, therefore there can be no 
clash of interest. Their roles shall be complements* 
ry, so that without working to the detriment of the 
interest of either, they can serve the cause dear to 
the heart of both." 

The University came into being with high hopes 
and some lofty predetermined ideals for it to trans¬ 
late into reality. How far it has been able to do it is 
for others to judge, but that it has come to occupy a 
central place in the cultural and educational land¬ 
scape of the region is a fact nobody can ignore or 
deny. 

A Brief Chronicle of Progress 

To the original two faculties of Fine Arts and 
Humanities with which the University began its 
operation at the Jorasanko campus, a third faculty 
of Painting was added in 1973. All the faculties 
have subsequently undergone considerable restruc¬ 
turing as to their contents. The Fine Arts Faculty 
which originally had only three departments i.e. 
those of Dance, Drama and Music, has later added a 
Department of Rabindra Sangeet (Tagore Songs) in 
1976 and then the department of music has also 
been bifurcated into two departments, those of Vo¬ 
cal and Instrumental Music in 1976. The Dance De¬ 
partment now headed by famous Kathhak exponent 
Smt. Bela Amab has its major emphasis on classical 
Indian dances like Bharat Natyam, Kuchipudi, 
Kathhak, Kathakali, Odissi and Manipuri, while 
regional folk dances as well as modem creative 
dance and the innovative dance diction created by 
Rabindranath Tagore are also taught with earnest¬ 
ness. Vocal Music, Head of die Dept of which is 


Professor Utpala Goewami (who also is die Dean of 
the Faculty of Fine Arts now), arranges its 
programme in all areas of North and South Indian 
Classical Music, Bengali Songs and Folk Songs. The 
Department of Rabindra Sangeet (Head of the De¬ 
partment Smt. Swapna Ghosal) has a specific and 
well-defined area of training. The Department of 
Instrumental Music (Head of the Deptt. Shri 
Debiprasad Chatterjee) offers courses and training 
in the Sitar, Violin, Flute and has also a stream 
which imparts higher training in Percussion instru¬ 
ments. Shri Asoke Mukho-padhyay heads the de¬ 
partment of Drama which not only trains its stu¬ 
dents on the theoretical aspects of Theatre but also 
offers ample practice in acting, directing, set de¬ 
signing, script writing and makeup. Some of the 
productions of the department have earned consid¬ 
erable praise and popularity among the larger audi¬ 
ence outside the University. Its recent production of 
Tagore's comedy Chirakumor Sabha (The Club of the 
Celebates), which was sponsored by Paschimbanga 
Natya Akademi of the Govt of West Bengal has 
become one of the most popular productions of the 
year earning the Best Director's Award from the 
Akademi. The UGC has approved a vocational 
course on Mass Communication and Videography 
to be conducted by the Department of Drama which 
has started functioning in the 1995-96 session, un¬ 
der the supervision of Professor Manoj Mitra, the 
famous playwright. 

Professor Dharma N a ray an Dasgupta, the cele¬ 
brated Painter, supervises die Visual Arts Faculty 
as the Dean and is also the Head of the Painting 
Department. The Faculty has later been expanded 
in 1986 into five separate-departments — those of 
Painting, Sculpture, Applied Art, Graphics and 
Printmaking and History of Art, headed respective¬ 
ly by Professor Dharma Narayan Dasgupta, Shri 
Manik Talukdar (Lecturer-in-Charge) and Shri Ajit 
Ganguly (Lecturer-in-Charge), Shri Harekrishna 
Bag and Dr. Sohini Dhar. In spite of its 
infrastructural constraints, this Faculty is carrying 
on its training programme with rigour and high 
dedication and it is probably the most successful 
faculty in terms of job opportunities of its students. 

The Faculty of Arts (Humanities) which had a 
somewhat marginal role in the beginning, has had 
the scope of maximum expansion. A new campus, 
that of the Emerald Bower campus, was annexed to 
house this faculty alone in 1976. After about a de¬ 
cade, two professional courses of B.Ed. and BL1S 
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were added to the regular programmes in English, 
Bengali, Sanskrit, Political Science, Philosophy, His¬ 
tory, and Economics. Undergraduate Honours 
courses were introduced in most of these subjects 
and M.Phil. programmes were also added. It is only 
in the Humanities faculty that all classes are also 
held in the Evening, in order to meet the pressing 
social demand for higher education. Many eminent 
scholars are and have been, teachers in this faculty 
whose works have been highly appreciated in India 
and abroad. 

Dr. Kananbehari Goswami (Bengali), Shri Alok 
Bhowmik (Economics), Shri Subir Dutta (English), 
Dr. Tripti Chowdhury (History), Dr. Manjushri 
Chowdhury (Philosophy), Dr. Dilip Kumar 
Chatterjee (Political Science), Shri Subuddhi Charan 
Goswami (Sanskrit), Dr. Sanat Ghosh (B.Ed.) and 
Shri Pinaki Mukhopadhyay, all eminent scholars in 
their respective fields, are heading the departments 
as indicated. The headship in this University is rota¬ 
tional for two years, of course in the departments 
where the staff-structure is conducive to rotation. 

Other Bodies of the University 

What also marks the University off from other 
conventional institutions is the priceless possession 
of the Tagore House which has now been turned 
into a complex of museums & art-galleries consist¬ 
ing of a biographical museum of the poet. The poet 
was bom, as he also died in the Jorasanko house and 
his memory has been kept alive in this museum, 
with his furniture, dresses, other personal effects, 
mementos and a good array of photographs as ex¬ 
hibits. Another museum on the 2nd floor emphasiz¬ 
es the role of the family in the Renaissance of Bengal 
and India. There are three art galleries: one contains 
the European-style 19th and 20th century portraits 
of the Tagores including the members of the ex¬ 
panded family. Another has paintings done by 
Tagore himself. The third gallery displays represen¬ 
tative samples from the' works of the New Indian 
School, as well as those of the later Bengal School, 
the Tagore masters, Abanindranath and Gaganen- 
dranath, and Nandalal Bose, Jamini Roy, Hirachand 
Dugar, Indra Dugar, Mukul Dey, Ramendra Nath 
Chakrabarty, Ramkinkar Baij, Gopal Ghosh, for 
example. 

The Tagore Museum has been, for the last few 
years, doing commendable work-in spreading and 


projecting the astounding creative aspects of Tagore 
outside India, in which the Indian Council for Cul¬ 
tural Relations has been an active sponsor. In 1991, 
it took an exhibition of Tagore's paintings and on 
Tagore's life to China, and two centres — Beijing 
and Shanghai, hosted these exhibitions. In 1992, it 
took a similar exhibition to Cairo, in connexion with 
the establishment of the Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 
Indo-Egyptian Cultural Centre there, and later the 
exhibition was also shown in Alexandria. Abu 
Dhabi in UAE was the next station in 1995. 

The West Bengal State Akademi of Dance, Dra¬ 
ma, Music and Visual Arts is another body of the 
University which carries on a vigorous programme 
for promoting arts and culture of the region, includ¬ 
ing folk culture, by giving awards (Akademi 
Awards) to eminent practitioners of various arts, 
organising exhibitions of art, sponsoring art-fairs, 
seminars and workshops. It had a big role in 
organising the Lalit Kala Art Fair in Calcutta in 
1995. This is the earliest State Akademi in India and 
haloed names like Uday Shankar, Ahindra 
Chowdhury were once associated with it. 

The University also has a very active centre for 
Adult and Continuing Education which has assist¬ 
ed in the literacy programmes, including their eval¬ 
uation in various districts of West Bengal. It also 
offers many continuing education courses, includ¬ 
ing computer training in collaboration with the 
Computer Engineers of India. The courses of the 
Centre are quite popular and serve to strengthen the 
extra-mural role of the University. 

The University Grants Commission granted two 
research centres to the University, during the VII 
Plan, both of which have distinguished themselves 
in the area of research, organisation of research- 
oriented lectures, seminars and workshops, as also 
in research publications. The Centre for Tagore Studies 
has Professor Debnath Bandyopadhyay as its Direc¬ 
tor, while Professor Samiran Chakrabarty is the Di¬ 
rector of the Centre for Vedic Studies . 

This University has a somewhat unusual 
programme of training disadvantaged children in 
varous arts called the Sonsfcriri Sandtar Prakalpa. Dr. 
Scffiutath Sinha, Reader in Drama, directs this 
programme which caters to the artistic needs of the 
children from about 12 central Calcutta slums. 
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The National Service Scheme unit is quite active in 
the University. Its programmes for plantation, cam¬ 
pus beautification, and various kinds of positive 
social actions have attracted wide public notice and 
respect. 

There is also a University Employment Information 
and Guidance Bureau at Jorasanko which functions as 
a wing of the Directorate of Employment, Govern¬ 
ment of West Bengal and provides consultancy 
about opportunities in job and training and offers 
career guidance to students- 

Comments Towards die End 

Looking at its progress, which is commendable, 
one must not also ignore the fact that the University 
developed somewhat haltingly, and during its for¬ 
mative period, proper and adequate support for it 
was not always forthcoming. Otherwise, one is hard 
put to explain the existence of only 144 posts of full¬ 
time teachers in it, seven posts of which were added 
in 1993. A battery of about 250 part-timers bear the 
brunt of the teaching job. The students' strength 
veers between 5500 to 7000, and one can easily 
imagine the kind of pressure that creates in the 
academic environment. There are only four hostels 
which provide for about two hundred students, 
equally divided into males and females. The infra¬ 
structural facilities, are particularly lacking in the 
Visual Arts Faculty where there are Departments 
with merely two full-time members. The present 
Government of West Bengal and its Department of 
Higher Education, are, however quite favourably 
disposed towards this University and keen on help¬ 
ing it in its development at a fast pace. In spite of 
various early setbacks, the University has been put 
on an even keel now and hopes to further distin¬ 
guish itself in the areas which are its forte. The 
teachers, students and the administration are all 
striving heroically towards a better future for the 
University. 

The Non-Teaching Employee* 

The total number of non-teaching employees 
vis-a-vis the volume and nature of service to be 
rendered to a large and growing number of students 
and the total built-up and other areas to be properly 
maintained, has been very low as compared to cor¬ 
responding number (on similar workload basis} in 
all other state-aided universities in West Bengal. 
Although a continuous process of rationalisation of 


workload and re-allocation of staff among different 
Departments and Sections have been in operation 
the problem of staff-shortage has assumed serious 
proportions in almost all areas, particularly exami¬ 
nations, library, hostels, publications, student-ser¬ 
vices, caretaking, meeting cell etc. 

The problem of daily-rated employees has been 
solved, as the Executive Council of the University 
has in a recent decision absorbed them in regular 
time scale, encouraged and aided by the State Gov¬ 
ernment's sanction of some new posts and its hu¬ 
manitarian policy towards such workers every¬ 
where. 

Residence Facilities for Students and Staff 

The University has four students' hostels at 
present, two for the boys and two for the girls. The 
total intake capacity in the two girls' hostels is only 
98 and the two boys hostels can accommodate no 
more than 115 boarders. Since about 80% of the 
students are from a hinterland lying far and beyond 
the walls of the city and a large number is from such 
far-flung areas as North Eastern States (Tripura and 
Assam in particular), Andamans and Bangladesh, 
the demand for a seat in the hostels every year is 
acute indeed, which, however, can only be 
fragmentarily met by the University. 

This constraint has resulted in a large number 
of commuting students. A proposed 50-seated girls' 
hostel at Salt Lake is however under way, which 
will marginally ease up the situation. The Universi¬ 
ty has one Teachers' Hostel (8 flats) at Jorasanko, 
and one Employees' Quarters in rented house at 
Panihati which accommodates 30 families. The Vice- 
Chancellor's residence-cum-Guest House at the 
Emerald Bower Campus has been commissioned, 
but its full use will need some further planning. 

Number of Officers, Supervisory-staff and 

other Non-teaching Employees_ 


St. No. Categories of Employees Number 


1. 

Total Number of Officers 



(Including the Vice-Chancellor) 

19 

2. 

Total Number of Ministerial and 



Technical Staff 

139 

3. 

Total Number of all other categories 



of Non-Teaching Employees 

204 

4. 

Total for 3 

362 
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Other Facilities 

Apart from ensuring a general membership of 
its students under the Student's Health Home, the 
University runs a skeletal health service for its stu¬ 
dents and employees on both of the campuses. The 
service has been expanded recently. 

The University has two subsidised students' 
canteens, one on each of the campuses. Training in 
cricket, football, table tennis is provided by the Uni¬ 
versity and its sports section organizes participa¬ 
tion of teams in the above games in various regional 
and national competitions. An annual sports event 
is also held every winter where students, as well as 
teachers, take part with enthusiasm. 

The University offers financial subsidies to stu¬ 
dents towards tuition-fees, educational tours, hold¬ 
ing of re-unions, etc. 

Organized Associations 

The University has two Students Unions one 
each for the day and evening sections, which are 
doing excellent work in the areas of voicing the 
demands of the students, meeting them in an amica¬ 
ble manner, helping the authorities, publishing an¬ 


nual magazines, holding fresher's welcome' for in¬ 
coming and 'farewell' for outgoing students, arrang¬ 
ing numerous seminars on contemporary topics and 
generally looking after the interests of the students 
with zeal and alertness. 

Other than the elected Students' Unions, recog¬ 
nized democratic associations of teachers, officers, 
and non-teaching employees are constantly helping 
the administration with constructive suggestions 
and co-operative responses, which extend beyond 
their service-related demands. These associations 
are: 

A Rabindra-Bharati University Teachers As¬ 
sociation 

B Officials' Concord 

C Administrative Staff Council 

D Rabindra-Bharati Karmi Sanstha 

E Rabindra-Bharati Vishwavidyalaya Karmi 
Sanstha 

These apart, Rabindra-Bharati Praktan Chhatra 
Samiti (Alumni Association) has also been formed 
to help the university in various ways. 





Yashwantrao Chavan Maharashtra Open University 

‘Dnyangangotri’ Near Gangapur Dam, Nashik 422 005 


Innovative Courses and Instructional Material 

Available for Adoption 


This university has developed 130 innovative courses for post-graduate, degree, 
diploma and certificate levels in various disciplines: Humanities, Education, Electron¬ 
ics, Computer, Agriculture, Commerce and Engineering Vocations. 

We have also brought out 560 attractive books and 81 workbooks for these courses 
in the self-learning format of the distance education mode. Books for 25 courses are 
available in English, while those for 106 courses are in Marathi. 

%> 

A large number of audio and video programmes based on courses have also been 
produced. 

Universities or any other educational institutes who wish to explore the possibility 
of adopting any of our courses may seek further information from the Registrar. 

Those who wish to have a list of instructional material (books, workbooks, audios 
and videos) may write to the Manager, Print Production Centre. 
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Great MULTI-VOLUME SETS from DEEP & DEEP 











The Education Scene in West Bengal 

An Overview 


The decade 1967-77 was marked by political 
upheavals in the State which severely affected the 
educational scene. The general environment was 
not exactly congenial for serious academic pursuit; 
students in schools, colleges and universities faced 
an uncertain prospect; the schedule of examina¬ 
tions was thrown totally out of gear; mass copying 
in examinations was a common feature. Most teach¬ 
ers and other staff — even of schools aided by the 
government — were without security of tenure; the 
payment of salaries was often irregular, and retire¬ 
ment benefits were inadequate and uncertain. 

One outstanding development since 1977, when 
the Left Front assumed office, is the restoration of 
tranquility in the academic arena. Turbulence in 
schools, colleges and universities has disappeared, 
examinations are held more or less according to 
schedule' the practice of unfair means in examina¬ 
tions has been restrained, teachers at all levels have 
come to enjoy total security of tenure, the payment 
of salaries and retirement benefits has been 
regularised. 

Financial Outlay 

There has been phenomenal increase in the fi¬ 
nancial outlay on education since 1977. The non¬ 
plan outlay on education registered a ten-fold in¬ 
crease between 1976-77 and 1991-92 in absolute 
terms; the real rate of increase should be more than 
300 per cent. The non-plan expenditure on educa¬ 
tion as a proportion of the total State budget moved 
up from 12.89 per cent in 1976-77 to 12.97 per cent in 
1981-82 to 17.78 per cent in 1986-87, and 21.10 per 
cent in 1992-93. 

Much of this increase however represents an 
aspect of 'catching up\ The level of educational 
outlay in recent years in West Bengal does not seem 
to be out of alignment with outlays in other major 
States of India; if anything, in some spheres the 
outlays lag behind outlays elsewhere. In higher ed¬ 
ucation, the state's non-Plan expenditure once more 
fell somewhat short the national norm; per capita 
actual outlay was around Rs. 14 as against the norm 
ofRs.17. 

New Institutions 

A corollary of the remarkable increase in the 
financial outlay of the State government on educa¬ 
tion is the increase in the number of educational 
institutions as also more intensive and extensive 
use of the physical facilities of institutions that 
already existed. Between 1976-77 and 1991-92, the 
number of primary schools has increased by 10,080, 


of secondary schools by 569, of higher secondary 
schools by 879, and of colleges by 87. A new univer¬ 
sity, the Vidyasagar University located at Midna- 
pore, was also established during this period. 
Enrolment 

Over these years die number of students at the 
primary level increased by 4,125,901 (81 per cent); 
at the secondary level, by 4;416,122 (17 per cent); 
and at the higher secondary level, by 225,382 (373 
per cent). The enrolment in colleges went up by 
roughly 87,000, an increase of 50 per cent. 

Literacy 

According to census estimates, the rate of litera¬ 
cy moved up in the State from 48.6 per cent in 1981 
to 57.7 per cent in 1991. The relative ranking of West 
Bengal among 14 major States in the country did not 
however change over the decade. West Bengal was 
the fifth most literate State in 1981 among these 
major States; it remained so in 1991. 

Incentives 

Education upto class X, and then upto Class XU, 
was made free with effect from January 1980 and 
January 1981 respectively. The supply of free text¬ 
books, particularly to students of primary schools, 
is another fact worth mentioning. The free distribu¬ 
tion includes the supply of all text books for all 
classes up to Class V and the text book on mathe¬ 
matics for Class VI. 

Two additional incentives were announced to 
help the cause of universalisation of primary educa¬ 
tion: free mid-day meals and free school dress for a 
considerable number of girls attending primary 
schools. According to official estimates, close to 33 
lakh students benefited from the scheme of mid¬ 
day tiffin' for all school children in 1986, while 100 
per cent of girl students belonging to Scheduled 
Caste and Scheduled Tribe communities as well as 
40 per cent of other girl students were supplied free 
school dresses in that year. This programme has 
however, of late, been adversely affected because erf 
severe resource constraints. 

Mother Tongue as the Medium of Instruction 

One of the most significant decisions in the post- 
1977 period is erf course the abolition of teaching 
English as a second language in Classes I to V and 
the simultaneous introduction of mother tongue as 
the only language to betaught at the primary level. 
It is however necessary to mention that those twin 
measures had already been adopted nearly every-* 
where else in the country. 
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Higher Education 

The 10+2 system was introduced in West Ben¬ 
gal in 1976, replacing the previous eleven-year 
school system, on the recommendations of the Na¬ 
tional Education Commission, 1964-66 (the Kothari 
Commission), and has continued without change 
since then. Higher Secondly education is conduc¬ 
ted in three different types of institutions, colleges, 
schools, and a few independent' higher secondary 
institutions. 

To cater to the needs of the increased inflow of 
students resulting from the expansion of the school 
education in the state, seventy three general degree 
colleges, two teachers' training colleges and two 
physical education colleges were established. A new 
university commemorating the name of the great 
educator-humanist, Ishwar Chandra Vfdyasagar, 
was set up in the district of Midnapore which offers 
a number of new courses with a rural bias. All the 
state universities have been provided with liberal 
financial assistance to set up new departments. A 
new department to study Astrophysics has recently 
been set up at Calcutta University and a Folklore 
Department has started functioning at Kaiyani Uni¬ 
versity. The state government helped Jadavpur Uni¬ 
versity to establish a second campus for engineeing 
courses at Salt Lake. The Department of Science & 
Technology has sponsored and financed a large 
number of research schemes in different universi¬ 
ties of West Bengal. In spite of financial crunch the 
state government spared no effort to provide grants 
for research and libraries of universities of West 
Bengal. 

The Government College of Art and Craft 
which previously awarded diploma was turned into 
a degree college. The Bengal Engineering College, 
Howrah, a premier technological institution of the 
country, has been transformed into a Deemed Uni¬ 
versity, raising the total number of universities and 
university level institutions in West Bengal to 13. 
The government is thinking to set up another 
deemed university by upgrading the status of San¬ 
skrit College which played a pivotal role in Bengal 
Renaissance. In Presidency College, departments of 
Physics and Zoology have been upgraded into 
Postgraduate departments and a few other depart¬ 
ments are poised for upgradation within a short 
period. Two Advanced Centres of Study, one in 
Economics and the other in Geology, are being 
revitalised by providing them with adequate grants. 
Technological colleges are being strengthened and 
the College of. Textile Technology, Serampore will 
soon start the M.Tech. Course Introduction of the 
Master of Visual Arts Course at the Government 
Colleges of Art 6c Crafts is under active consider¬ 
ation of the government. In the College of Physical 


Education, Banipur, MJ\ Ed. Course has been 
opened recently. 

Distance Education Centres have been opened 
at Burdwan and Vidyasagar Universities and the 
Indira Gandhi National Open University has been 
given facilities to open its study centres in a large 
number of colleges in Calcutta and in the districts. 

Three centres have been started by colleges to 
provide training to die intending candidates for var¬ 
ious competitive examinations. About twenty four 
centres are giving assistance to such examinees es¬ 
pecially to those belonging to backward sections of 
the society. 

In addition to colleges and university, the Dept, 
of Higher Education set up Netaji Institute of Asian 
Studies in 1981 as premier research centre for un¬ 
dertaking interdisciplinary research to examine the 
current political, sociological and ecological devel¬ 
opments in die South East Asian region. More than 
twenty five projects have been undertaken by the 
institute besides the publication of a quarterly jour¬ 
nal and a few important monographs. 

What is described as 'democratisation' of edu¬ 
cational administration is generally regarded as a 
major development in the State in the period since 
1977. Statutes have been either amended or passed 
afresh so that 

(a) the universities can now be stated to be au¬ 
tonomous in most senses of the term; 

(b) elected members on university bodies and 
the governing bodies of non-government colleg¬ 
es constitute the majority, and 

(c) the managing committees in the secondary 
and higher secondary schools have by and large 
come to enjoy the same status as that of govern¬ 
ing bodies of non-government colleges. 

The state government has taken two specific 
steps to protect the interest erf teachers as well as of 
members of the non-teaching staff in colleges. The 
first is the enactment of a legislation which makes it 
the legal responsibility of the government to effect 
direct payment of salaries, etc, to the teaching and 
the non-teaching staff of colleges. A further piece of 
legislation guarantees the security of their service 
These legislations taken together have (ensured a 
near foolproof protection of services and salaries for 
teachers and other staff that was inconceivable in 
the pre-1977 era. 

Ai a follow-up of the recommendations of the 
Education Commission 1992 (Mitra Commission), 
restructuring of syllabi, reforming the examination 
system and improving the quality of education have 
been given priority in the agenda for higher educa¬ 
tion in the yean to come. Modem courses like com- 
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puter science, women's studies, tea technology, fish¬ 
eries arid study of theatre and films have been iristi- 
tuted in different colleges and universities. Steps 
have been taken for introduction of vocational sub¬ 
jects in higher education in the state. A large num¬ 
ber of colleges are collaborating with .universities 
and autonomous institutes to provide computer 
study facilities. Six new colleges, one each at 
Baravisha, Coochbehar, Panchthupi, Khairasol, 
Pratapdighi and Baghajatin are under active con¬ 
sideration of the government. A number of new 
colleges have been set up in the hill areas of the State 
and the older institutions are being strengthened 
and diversified. 

A Council of Higher Education has been set up 
to give a direction and plan for future course of 
action in the field of higher education in the State. 

West Bengal is one of the few states where capi¬ 
tation fees and gross commercialisation are absent 
in higher education. 

Quality has, however, not kept pace with quan¬ 
tity. The problem that attracts immediate attention 
is the unplanned growth of colleges. Barring a few 
old and large ones, most colleges are known to be 
lacking in library and laboratory facilities, play¬ 
grounds, a sufficient number of class rooms, etc. A 
much bigger problem is posed by the absence of 
comprehensive curriculum planning. The point of 
view that such curriculum planning is inseparable 
from the teaching and evaluation system in the high¬ 
er levels of education should receive a respectful 
hearing. 

The greatest contemporary social tragedy is that 
a huge number of students in the State fill up the 
undergraduate colleges, particularly pass classes, 
simply because they have nothing else to do: they 
prefer to elongate the phase of supposed education 
because of the grim prospects awaiting them in the 
labour market. 

The need for introducing a well-planned in¬ 
come or employment-oriented scheme of vocational 
and technical education is therefore crucial. Apart 
from industrial training of the more conventional 
kind, there should be vocational training for a host 
of occupations not strictly industrial in nature, but 
which are likely to absorb a major section of new 
entrants to the labour force every year. A significant 
proportion of those who successfully complete the 
courses in the polytechnics and industrial training 
institutes need to have a fair acquaintance with the 
techniques of cost analysis, marketing, packaging, 
customer and consumer service, labour relations, 
material management and investment analysis. The 
chambers of industry and commerce should be per¬ 
suaded to provide facilities for practical training. 


There should be a greater involvement of banks and 
other financial institutions in the work and study 
programmes of the technical and vocational insti¬ 
tutes in the State. . 

One problem common to all levels of education 
is the proper recruitment of teachers. The existing 
arrangements have come under severe criticism 
from different quarters. One reason for the felt 
dissatisfaction is the lack of uniformity in selection 
procedures. The College Service Commission may 
prepare a panel of selected candidates for appoint¬ 
ment in different subjects and areas of specializa¬ 
tion and published it; the panel will also give the 
order of merit of the candidates so selected. Colleg¬ 
es will make their own appointment from within 
this list. 

A system of assessment of teachers may be in¬ 
troduced. Three types of assessment may be initial¬ 
ly considered. First, a regular self-assessment; sec¬ 
ond, an assessment by five college principal; and 
third, an assessment of the teacher's performance by 
the students on a number of specific points. 

An all-pervading problem affecting each stage 
of education, which continues to be the major con¬ 
cern of the State government, is the paucity of finan¬ 
cial resources. As recommended by the Mitra Com¬ 
mission, the concept of 'Cluster Colleges' be given a 
fair trial both in respect of teaching and research. 
No objection should lie in the acceptance of private 
grants by educational institutions as long as these 
are without strings and not subject to conditionali¬ 
ties. The State government may consider approach¬ 
ing the Centre so that grants for educational purpos¬ 
es from bonafide sources are treated at par with grants 
to charitable trusts, etc for relief from income tax. 
Educational institutions in West Bengal should seek 
accommodation from the public financial agencies 
for meeting the cost of school and college buildings, 
laboratories, libraries, etc. 

What is essential is a total transformation of 
social ethos and in the general attitude of the com¬ 
munity toward issues which concern education. To 
usher in this transformation, the first task is to cre¬ 
ate an understanding among, and mobilize support 
from, different strata of people. The mobilization 
has to cover teachers, students, professional pro¬ 
moters, guardians and authorities involved at dif¬ 
ferent levels, and finally, the entire spectrum of the 
political leadership and mass organizations. 

Sources 

1. Annual Report of the Department of Higher Education 
1995-96, Govt, of West Bengal. 

2. Report of die Education Commission (1992), Govt, of West 
Bengal. 
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ASK FOR A COMPLETE CATALOGUE 



Price Rs. 

Algebra, Artin 150.00 

Anthropology, 7th Ed., Ember and Ember 195.00 

Applied Multivariate Statistical Analysis, 3rd Ed., Johnson and Wichem 225.00 

Art and Science of Geography, The—Integrated Readings, Dikshit 85.00 

Atomic Electronic Structure—Atomic Orbitals, Ghosh and Shulda 150.00 

Calculus of Variations with Applications, Gupta 150.00 

Chicago Manual of Style, The: The Essential Guide for Writers, Editors, and 
Publishers, 14th Ed., University of Chicago Press 325.00 

Dharma Darshan (Hindi translation of Hick's Philosophy of Religion, 4th Ed.) 79.00 

Great Issues of Politics, The: An Introduction to Political Science, 9th Ed., Upson 125.00 
International Accounting, Rathore 195.00 

International Politics: A Framework for Analysis, 7th Ed., Holsti 150.00 

Introduction to Biostatistics, An: A Manual for Students in Health Sciences, 

3rd Ed., Sundar Rao and Richard 150.00 

Introduction to Partial Differential Equations, Sankara Rao 175.00 

Introduction to the Constitution of India, 1 7th Ed., Basil 95.00 

Introductory Nuclear Physics, Wong 125.00 

innovative Science Teaching: For Physical Science Teachers, Radha Mohan 150.00 

Linguistics—An Introduction to Language and Communication, 4th Ed., 

Akmajian, et al. 225.00 

Marketing Management: Analysis, Planning, implementation, and Control, 

8th Ed., Kotler 275.00 

New Advanced History of India, A, Chopra (Ed.), et al. 395.00 

Organic Chemistry, 6th Ed., Morrison and Boyd 295.00 

Philosophy of Religion, 4th Ed., Hick 42.00 

Psychology, 3rd Ed., Baron 395.00 

Quantum Chemistry, 4th Ed., Levine 175.00 

Quantum Mechanics, Agarwal and Hari Prakash 295.00 

Real Analysis, 3rd Ed., Royden 125.00 

Research in Education, 7th Ed., Best and Kahn 150.00 

Shorter Constitution of India, 12th Ed., Basu 695.00 

Social Psychology: Understanding Human Interaction, 7th Ed., Baron and Byrne 295.00 
Social Research Methods, 3rd Ed., Dooley 150.00 

Statistics for Management, 6th Ed., Levin and Rubin 275.00 

Theory of Industrial Organization, The, Tirole 295.00 

Theory of Price, The, 4th Ed., Stigler 95.00 

Understanding Organisations: Organisational Theory and Practice in India, Shulda 125.00 



PrenticeHall of India 





Information Technology and Higher Education 

The Indian Context 

K. B. Power* 


The rapid developments that have taken place 
in recent years, in the field of information techno¬ 
logy, have paved the way for revolutionary changes 
in higher education, in terms of both methodologies 
and concepts. The new technologies have basically 
provided access to a vast volume of information, 
helped in handling this information more compe¬ 
tently and have consequently assisted in improving 
both quality and productivity. Evidently if the 
breakthroughs in information technology are to be 
fully taken advantage of then there have to be major 
changes in our policies regarding teaching, research 
and educational administration. A corollary is that 
there has to be a revamping of the infrastructure 
and appropriate changes in procedures and meth¬ 
odologies. 

Emerging Information Technologies 

Information is a resource which, like unmined 
mineral wealth, has no value until extracted, pro¬ 
cessed and utilised. At the same time the amount of 
information being generated today is astronomical 
and the problems relating to its storage, dissemina¬ 
tion and analysis are testing human ingenuity. For¬ 
tunately new technologies are being developed at 
an extraordinary rate and this ensures an exciting 
contest between generation and utilisation of infor¬ 
mation. In India personal computers, facsimile 
(FAX) and electronic mail (E Mail) have become 
common, educational television and multimedia 
have been introduced, computerisation of adminis¬ 
tration and libraries is underway, interactive TV 
and networking through computer-based electro¬ 
nic message systems (CBEMS) are a reality, and the 
emergence of a multimedia information superhigh¬ 
way (MISH) imminent. It will, therefore, be of inter¬ 
est to briefly review some of these developments. 

[Background paper for National Seminar on 'Higher 
Education in the Era of Information Technology' to be held 
on the occasion of the Seventy First Annual Meeting of the 
Association of Indian Universities at Rabindra Bharati 
University , Calcutta, on 26-27 November, 1996J 

*Secretary General, Association of Indian Universities, 
New Delhi-110 002. 


Information Highways 

Conventionally, the transfer of information has 
been through the media of letters, books, telephone, 
radio, video, television and computers. These have 
now been integrated at the electronic frontier to give 
information highways (rather superhighways) that 
facilitate rapid transfer of information on a global 
scale. Basically this involves the linking of (millions 
of) computers through telephone lines via a device 
called modem. Technologically it requires a harmo¬ 
nious intermeshing of optic fibres, telecommunica¬ 
tion cables and satellites. Today, this linkage allows 
the transfer of not only data but also sound and 
visuals. 

The information superhighways have revolu¬ 
tionised life in the United States and many western 
countries, bringing workplace to the home, and 
making Virtual office' and Virtual classroom' pos¬ 
sible. This has been achieved because of the avail¬ 
ability of high-class technology. The question is 
whether it is possible to duplicate this in India. In a 
cover-story in its July, 1994 number Dataquest ques¬ 
tions "Outdated telecom facilities, high cost of connection, 
a limiting list that never ends, low technological aware¬ 
ness, bureaucratic interference... Can any kind of revolu¬ 
tion ever take place in India?", and adds " A sane person 
would think twice before betting that India would be a part 
of the information superhighway. But, five years down the 
chances are the country would have networks similar to 
the best of the world". It optimistically concludes *The 
info highway will come, and so quietly that most Indians 
will not realise the momentous changes taking place".. 

Multimedia 

A multimedia system is one which makes an 
integrated use of the three senses — visual, audio 
and tangible. Multimedia, thus, involves the inter¬ 
active use of images and animation (visual), speech 
and music (audio), and text and data (tangible) on 
the same screen. Interactive multimedia is compu¬ 
ter-centred and with rapid developments in soft¬ 
ware capabilities, has immense potentialities in pro¬ 
fessional education, especially technical and man¬ 
agement education. Computer Aided Learning 
(CAL) using multimedia is likely to greatly alter 
learning patterns. 
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Digital Libraries 

Libraries, which upto very recent times were 
essentially stacking print material (with some mi¬ 
crofilms), have now begun to acquire electronic me¬ 
dia like CD ROMs and Multimedia packages. In the 
coming years the quantity of electronic material is 
likely to increase substantially and it is clear that 
libraries will have to prepare themselves for con¬ 
version to electronic libraries, also commonly re¬ 
ferred to as digital libraries. It is a heterogenous 
system in which information is available in hard 
copy on magnetic tapes and discs, CD ROMs and 
videodiscs, and also from online systems. Thus the 
main characteristics are that the storage of informa¬ 
tion is in digital form, communication networks are 
used to access and obtain information, and copying 
is either by downloading or online/offline printing 
from a master file. Such libraries are capable of 
providing very diversified information as they make 
use of information highways and databases. More 
importantly they facilitate informal, independent 
and individual learning. However, it is anticipated 
that the electronic libraries will evolve only in an 
incremental fashion out of the existing library sys¬ 
tem, and that at least for the next few decades we 
will have to operate in a dual — paper-based and 
electronic — environment (Metz, 1995). 

Information Sources and Services 

Globally, the most important superhighway is 
Internet. Established in 1969, in the United States, 
as a military communications system, it today has 
over 40 million members spread over about 130 
countries. It allows the individual to access 20,000 
networks and thus link up with organisations, aca¬ 
demic institutions and research groups the world 
over. Indian computers can hook-up with Internet 
through Ernet of the Department of Electronics 
(DOE) or through NICNET of the National 
Informatics Centre (NIC) of the Planning Commis¬ 
sion. 

The World Wide Web, also referred to as WWW 
or Web is a multimedia surface for Internet which 
links up resource bases throughout the world. It 
allows browsing information through computers, 
by clicking interlinks (icons or words) and thereby 
calling on display, on the computer screen, texts, 
video, graphics and also sound. The WWW is an 
inexhaustible source of information and has become 
an essential tool for all research workers. 

Other international networks include the Unit¬ 
ed Nations Information System for Science and 
Technology (UNISIST), International Information 
System in Agricultural Sciences and Technology 


(AGRIS), Population Information Network (POPIN) 
and the Geographic Information System (GIS). 

A number of information sources and networks 
have been established in India. Some of these, 
which are relevant to the universities, are briefly 
described below. 

NICNET is a satellite based government infor¬ 
matics network set up by the National Informatics 
Centre in 1977. Its objective is to connect various 
ministries/departments of the central government 
with those of the states, and also associated semi- 
government and autonomous organisations and act 
as a governmental information system. This 
intracity and intercity computer network presently 
links twenty cities of the country, with another sev¬ 
enty cities to be added soon. Ultimately the capital 
of the country will be linked with the state capitals 
and district headquarters, and even taluka centres. 

The Natural Resources Data Management Sys¬ 
tem (NRDMS) of the Department of Science and 
Technology provides computer-oriented resources 
data management systems at the district level. It 
has files on different types of natural resources (for¬ 
est, land, minerals, environment etc), socio-econom¬ 
ic characteristics (demography, agriculture, indus¬ 
try, infrastructure etc), and remote sensing data 
(aerial photographs and satellite imageries). 

The National Information System for Science 
and Technology (NISSAT) is an information system 
that links sectoral information centres for a variety 
of products including leather technology, food tech¬ 
nology, machine tools, drugs and pharmaceuticals, 
textiles, chemicals and computer discs and provides 
factual and numeric information on product, disci¬ 
pline and mission. 

An Education and Research Network (ERNET) 
set up by the Department of Electronics, links com¬ 
puter services at the five Indian Institutes of Tech¬ 
nology (Delhi, Kanpur, Kharagpur, Madras and 
Bombay), four Indian Institutes of Management 
(Calcutta, Ahmedabad, Lucknow and Bangalore), 
the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, the Na¬ 
tional Centre for Software Technology, Bombay, 
and select universities. 

Other important Indian information systems in¬ 
clude the Defence Science Information Network 
(DESINET), Agricultural Field Experiment Infor¬ 
mation System (IASRI), National Management In¬ 
formation System for Science and Technology Sec* 
tor (NMIS), Water and Power Information System 
(WAPIS) and Integrated Inventory Information Sys¬ 
tem (IDS). 

During the 1990s a number of library networks 
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have been developed in India linking different li¬ 
braries in the metropolitan cities. The first to be de¬ 
veloped were the Calcutta Library Network (CAL- 
IBNET) and the Delhi Library Network (DELNET). 
These were followed by networks for Bombay 
(BONET), Madras (MALIBNET), Ahmedabad 
(ADINET), Pune (PUNENET), Bangalore (BALN^sT) 
and Mysore (MYLIBNET). These networks are in 
the process of creating databases of their holdings 
and in automating the library activities (Murihy, 
1996). 

Information and Library Network (INFLIBNET) 
is an ambitious programme launched .by the Uni¬ 
versity Grants Commission in April, 1991* A ven¬ 
ture for the pooling, sharing and optimisation of 
library resources it aims at providing a channel for 
sharing of resources by the academics in the 
universities. INFLIBNET will include participants 
from colleges, universities, R & D institutes, infor¬ 
mation centres and other centres of higher educa¬ 
tion (Kumar and Arora , 2996). Fifty four universities 
have been identified for funding for automation 
during 1993-95, and 15 others have been identified 
for funding during 1996-97. The INFLIBNET prog¬ 
ramme has provision for funding for 
computerisation and databases, and for training of 
staff. 

Learning in the Information Era 

Throughout the world higher education is 
slowly but surely undergoing a paradigm shift from 
an instruction-centred college/university model to 
a learner-centred, integrated network model based 
on access to learning resources and student initia¬ 
tive (ICDE, 1996). The rate of change is conditioned 
primarily by socio-economic factors and by the 
availability of technologies. The new instructional 
technologies have increased academic productivi¬ 
ty, enhanced traditional teaching, and have brought 
about changes in pedagogy and curriculum content 
(Green and Gilbert, 1995). One can say that technolo¬ 
gy, in general, and information technology, in par¬ 
ticular, has radically altered the procedures of for¬ 
mal education and opened up new vistas in non- 
formal and distance education. 

The new technologies have proved to be a boon 
to the individual teacher and has greatly increased 
their productivity. Compared to the teachers of yes¬ 
teryears they receive little secretarial assistance, and 
are yet able to prepare their own teaching materials, 
research proposals, manuscripts of research papers 
and ofher documents. And this is being achieved at 
lesser operational cost. 

In the case of formal face-to-face education the 
new technologies provide effective tools that com¬ 


plement conventional teaching practices. Audio-vi¬ 
sual aids have made classroom learning more ex¬ 
plicit and perhaps more interesting. Multimedia 
packages have greatly facilitated and encouraged 
individualised learning. Not surprisingly. Com¬ 
puter Aided Learning (CAL) is fast becoming an 
integral part of formal professional education, espe¬ 
cially in the areas of technology and management. 

Distance education has been a major beneficia¬ 
ry of developments in information technology. 
Early innovations like audio and video-cassettes 
facilitated the dissemination of information and the 
delivery of guidance and instructions. A direct re¬ 
sult was the development of the Telecourse Model of 
distance education in the United States. The subse¬ 
quent introduction of the interactive videocommu- 
nication systems (two-way telephone, interactive 
television, teleconferencing and now online discus¬ 
sions on Internet) facilitated distance learning for 
groups at off-campus locations and gave rise to the 
Distributed Classroom Model (Miller , 1995). Today, 
workplace learning is encouraged by industries and 
businesshousefl, and there are commercial provid¬ 
ers of instructional materials. Universities will have 
to take note of the fact that they are no longer the 
sole providers of education and as pointed out in 
the ICDE Project Report (1996)," Colleges and universi¬ 
ties, in fact, will likely no longer be the principal 
producers of new knowledge nor chief sources of access to 
information". 

An important fallout of the recent explosion in 
information technology is that group learning is be¬ 
ing replaced by individualised learning. In fact with 
the development of information storage devices like 
CD-ROM, the availability of Multi Media, and the 
incoming of Internet individualised learning has 
the potentiality of becoming the most popular 
learning process. Moreover, die advent of virtual 
classroom and video desktops (two-way audio and 
video) promises interesting possibilities, including 
the remerger of the formal and non-formal streams. 

Information technology has helped in changing 
the content of programmes and curricula, basically 
by making new information easily accessible, and 
by making rigorous analysis of data possible. The 
regular updating of course content is now possible 
for one need not wait for the publication of books 
incorporating the latest information. Likewise easy 
computation facilities allow for a mathematical 
treatment of hypotheses. In science and technology 
programmes it has been possible to introduce new 
ideas like computer-based simulations. Regular en¬ 
richment of curricula is now easily undertaken. 

Research in die Information Era 

The networking of research bases and the cre- 
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ation of information highways has radically 
changed die methodologies of research. Today, a 
research worker has access to almost unlimited in¬ 
formation and is exposed to a much wider spectrum 
of ideas and concepts. It is possible for research 
workers with common interests to not only share die 
latest information but also have online discussions 
via the computer. This has affected the thinking 
and approach of research workers. Handling and 
interpretation of information is now much more rig¬ 
orous and subject to statistical and textual analysis. 
With research contributions getting much greater 
exposure an improvement in quality can be fore¬ 
seen. Moreover, research workers will be discour¬ 
aged from publishing on matters of local interest 
and publications that attempt to tackle problems 
having wider, regional or global implications will 
attract greater attention. 

The Future Scenario 

The recent developments in computer technolo¬ 
gy and telecommunications have ushered in a revo¬ 
lution that promises to affect human life more pro¬ 
foundly than any other discovery of the past. In his 
examination of the 'cyber future' Cornish (1996) lists 
92 ways in which our lives will change by 2025. The 
possibilities he foresees in the field of education 
include the following: 

1. The education experience will be dramatically 
enhanced by multi-media, computer simulation, 
virtual reality and other teaching tools. 

2. There will be a boom in packaged educational 
products. 

3. The tremendous increase in knowledge avail¬ 
able in libraries and databases will bring to the 
forefront the critical question as to what a stu¬ 
dent really needs to learn. - 

4. An incredible amount of information will be 
available to students writing term papers. 

5. Global universities will emerge bringing 
together students and faculty from many na¬ 
tions via computer networks, satellite television 
and other advances. 

6. Infotech alone will not ensure good education. 
Teachers will continue to be needed. 

7. Teachers will resist infotech in education when 
it threatens their jobs and privileges. 

8. Infotech will allow students to take courses at 
their own pace and get credit whenever they 
have mastered die material. 

As for as India is concerned many of these possi¬ 
bilities are already em e r gi ng. Distance education, 
which allows students to learn at their own pace. 


has become an established mode of education. Pack¬ 
aged educational programmes are available. Multi- 
media and computer simulation are being employed 
in professional programmes. Research workers in 
atleast some universities have access to internet. 
And universities have started to think internation¬ 
ally as regards their course contents. However, the 
benefits of the new technologies are available to a 
very limited extent, and that too to the more privi¬ 
leged universities. And even in these privileged uni¬ 
versities the facilities available are nowhere near 
what is offered by their western counterparts. At 
Harvard, .for example, teachers and students (even 
Freshmen) of the faculty of Arts and Sciences, and of 
the Professional Schools, are on-line with easy ac¬ 
cess to the network. Activity on the Net is heavy at 
almost all times with a slowdown occurring only 
between 3.00 a.m. and 6.00 a.m. (Rudenstme, 3996). 
The danger Indian higher education faces is that of 
becoming largely irrelevant unless adequate finan¬ 
cial resources are immediately made available for 
introduction of the new technologies. The amount 
required will be staggeringly large, but must be 
found for all our universities. Harvard plans to spend 
in the next five years $50 million on new adminis¬ 
trative data systems and $75 million to $100 million 
on academic-related information technology. Will 
we be able to provide a similar amount for all our 
universities put together? 
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SEARCH FOR LEARNING 

The Treasure Within 


Stria Rajput* 


The Context 

The Education Commission (1964-66), popu 1 - 
larly known as Kothari Commission gave a land¬ 
mark report on educational policies for the poet 
independence period. Identifying social and nation¬ 
al integration as one of the major problems of na¬ 
tional development, the commission elaborated it in 
the context of education: 

Even more important is the role of education in 
achieving social and national integration. Indian 
society is hierarchical, stratified and deficient in 
vertical mobility. The social distance between different 
classes, particularly between the rich and the poor, the 
educated and the uneducated, is large and is tending 
to widen. 

There have been several reports on educational 
policies subsequent to the commission's report. 
However a large number of educationists still find 
the perspective incorporated in the Education Com¬ 
mission's report valid even at this stage. While edu¬ 
cation systems must be firmly rooted in the coun¬ 
try's own culture and needs, these can no longer 
remain oblivious to global trends. It was realised 
decades earlier and was, accordingly, highlighted 
in this report. Thirty years after this report, these 
ideas and issues are echoed in global context in the 
Jacques Delors report to UNESCO on Education for 
the 21st century. 

An International Commission on the develop¬ 
ment of education brought out a report in 1972 enti¬ 
tled Learning to be. This Commission was headed by 
former French prime minister, Edgar Faure. The 
beginning of 70s saw a climate of euphoria and 
optimism generated by economic and social achieve¬ 
ments. The process of decolonizatipn was more or 
less complete and everyone was talking of the possi¬ 
bilities of peaceful coexistence. Faith in internation¬ 
al cooperation including aid and assistance was 
increasing. This report was based on data from the 
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previous decades. In late 60s a sense of unrest did 
make its presence felt through agitation in several 
countries. However die climate was full of hope and 
a possible bright future. This report emphasised life 
long education and is still remembered for focus¬ 
sing on "the Learning Society". Life long education 
became a key component of education policies in 
most of the developing countries and several strate¬ 
gies suitable to local situations were evolved and 
tried out. Obviously, the Faure Commission did not 
regard life long education as a process of permanent 
schooling, adult education or continuous vocational 
training. It was seen as a ^principle on which overall 
organisation of a system and hence the elaboration 
of each of its part are based'. It was a need of each 
individual.,If achieved, the consequence would be a 
learning society. This report explicitly suggested "a 
new organisation of education systems designed to 
do away with antiquated or un-justified barriers 
and to rid traditional structures of their excessively 
formal nature" (Asher Deleon, Courier, 1995). The 
expectation was that backwardness, dysfunctions 
and shortcomings of education in relation to human 
needs can gradually be overcome. "Thousands of 
experiments in recent decades have been carried 
out along these lines. At the same time, a battle has 
to be waged against conservatism at national level, 
inadequate commitment of developed countries and 
international organisations, external interference in 
domestic affairs of many states, and the rigidity of 
administrative, productive and other structures, in¬ 
cluding the teaching profession" (Asher Deleon, Cou¬ 
rier, 1995). 

So much has changed on the educational front 
in the last two decades following the Faure Report. 
The March 1990 World Conference on Education 
For All (WCEFA) held in Jomtien, Thailand, put 
forward the global resolve of 'achieving education 
for all by the year 2000'. It had a positive impact not 
only on education policies in developing countries 
but also on. the implementation strategies. Focus 
shifted to quality and learners' achievements in the 
formal schools and implementation of alternative 
schooling to children who could not join the main- 
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stream of basic education and those who had 
dropped out of the schools without completing any 
substantial period of learning. Subsequent to 
Jomtien, there have been several other international 
deliberations on the highest level to ensure achieve¬ 
ment of the targets specified. The E-9 Summit held 
in Delhi in December 1993 focused on specific issues 
of the 9 most populous countries which are still 
struggling with a large number of illiterates. During 
this period the strategies of adult literacy and non 
formal schooling have gained credence and accept¬ 
ability which is a very encouraging trend. 

The Initiative 

The last decade of the 20th Century shall be 
remembered for the explosion in communication 
technologies which have far reaching relevance to 
education/ its expansion and its quality. It has seri¬ 
ous implications for the very nature of teaching and 
learning process at each stage of education. The 
roles of school/ community and the teacher are 
changing at a very fast pace. The responsibility and 
accountability of the governments are under severe 
stresses and strains. The telephone/ television and 
computer are becoming 'in-things' in the classrooms. 
There is certainly an urgent need to have a fresh 
assessment of educational policies in the context of 
the unexpected though welcome developments in 
communication technologies. Education has to re¬ 
spond to the realities of globalisation on the one 
hand and the emerging identifications with local 
and ethnic bonds on the other. This was and is being 
realised the world over. To respond to these chang¬ 
es and challenges, UNESCO appointed an indepen¬ 
dent International Commission on Education for the 
21st Century, chaired by ]acques Delors. The mem¬ 
bership of the Commission was drawn from the 
major world regions. The report of the Commission 
entitled Learning : The Treasure Within shall unfold 
major issues for discussions and deliberations in the 
next decade and would become an effective means 
for understanding the issues, the expectations and 
the possibilities for the future. Delors has indicated 
in the beginning how the title of the report was 
arrived at, based upon La Fontaine's fables, the 
Ploughman and his Children: 

Be sure (the ploughman said), not to sell the 

inheritance 

Our forebears left to us: 

. A treasure lies concealed therein. 

Readapfing slightly the words of the poet, who 


was lauding the virtues of hard work, and referring 
instead to education—that is, everything that hu¬ 
manity has learned about itself — we could have 
him say: 

But the old man was wise 

To show them before he died 

That learning is the treasure 

The report begins with a signed chapter by 
Delors entitled 'Education: the Necessary Utopia'. It 
fits so well in the situation in countries like India 
where the goal enshrined in the Constitution — 
providing free and compulsory education to all chil¬ 
dren till they attain 14 years of age •— remains 
elusive till this date. 

This report has identified seven tensions, four 
pillars, three current crises and four crucial issues 
for education. After the signed chapter by Delors, it 
has three sections and nine chapters followed by an 
epilogue containing eleven contributions by the in¬ 
dividual members of the Commission. With appen¬ 
dices, it ha6 266 pages of most interesting, reveal¬ 
ing, rewarding and refreshing readings on all as¬ 
pects of education in terms of the legacy, growth, 
developments and relationships to other sectors 
leading to future visions and perspectives. 

The Tensions 

Peace, freedom and social justice are the peren¬ 
nial goals before humanity. Efforts to achieve these 
face many challenges. Education is 'an indisposable 
asset' which helps in all such efforts. The Commis¬ 
sion reiterates the belief that 'education has a funda¬ 
mental role to play in personal and social develop¬ 
ment'. It also takes a pragmatic view that 'education 
does not provide a miracle cure or a magic formula 
opening the door to a whole new world in which all 
ideals will be attained'. However education is 'one 
of the principal means available to foster a deeper 
and more harmonious form of human development 
and thereby to reduce poverty, exclusion, ignorance, 
oppression and war! This is a very comprehensive 
statement which precisely identifies the goals be¬ 
fore the education systems, particularly the deri¬ 
sion makers and the implementors of these deci¬ 
sions. The fruits of education are for everyone to see 
and observe in terms of quality of life and the eco¬ 
nomic gains. Many countries have come out of the 
shadows of under development and have achieved 
reasonable standards of living. However, many 
more have not been so lucky and fortunate. Several 
trends have sharpened the attachments to ethnicity 
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and other means of group identification like reli¬ 
gion/ language, etc. Economic development alone 
does not mean societal development. Education also 
needs to provide peace, patience and perseverance. 
Unfortunately, there are so many tensions around. 
These have been identified as central to the prob¬ 
lems of the 21st Century by the Delors Commission. 
Classifying these in seven categories, Delors begins 
with the tension between the global and the local, 
indicating that people would become world citizens 
only gradually. Major part of their active life would 
be devoted to their nation and the local community. 
None can take a risk of forgetting unique characters 
of the individual human beings. They themselves 
have a right to choose their own future and achieve 
their full potential. The contemporary development 
must be watched carefully to avoid any danger to 
their own culture. The tension between tradition 
and modernity has been perpetual but the magni¬ 
tude is far more enormous at this stage. The spot¬ 
light which is presently on immediate problems 
must be focused on the long term considerations as 
well. Education must precisely identify its role in 
this context. 

While there is a need for competition, the issue 
of equality of opportunity has become more prag¬ 
matic in developing countries. Those who have re¬ 
mained excluded and alienated for ages now not 
only want equality of opportunity but demand a 
partnership in power and possessions. Such issues 
can no longer be ignored by those accustomed to 
authority and decision making. 

The extraordinary expansion of knowledge has 
resulted into several anomalies in education. One of 
these is that of the curriculum load on young chil¬ 
dren. The capacity of human beings to absorb this 
expansion of knowledge and information would 
obviously remain limited. In this process, the need 
to provide basics education that prepares pupils to 
improve their lives through knowledge, experiment 
and development of personal cultures must remain 
in forefront. The last tension identified is between 
the spiritual and material. The humanistic, ethical 
and spiritual values add much to the higher quality 
of life and, in a way, the human survival depends 
upon them. Each country, for varying reasons, finds 
it essential to place 'renewed emphasis on the moral 
and cultural dimensions qf education, enabling each 
person to grasp the individuality of the other per¬ 
son' which immediately requires self-understand¬ 
ing whose milestones have been identified as knowl¬ 


edge, meditation and the practice of self-criticism. 
Only such persons would appreciate the logic and 
rationality of the changes and function effectively in 
a family, as a citizen or as a productive member of 
society. Simultaneously, the Commission 'in no way 
undervalues the central role of brainpower and in¬ 
novators' and 'is aware of the contribution that edu¬ 
cation must make to economic and social develop¬ 
ment'. 

The Pillars of Education 

'Learning to know' is the first pillar of educa¬ 
tion identified by the Commission. It emphasises 
the necessity of a broad.general awareness resulting 
out of knowledge. It goes on to focus on the need to 
acquire specific understanding to work on smaller 
areas acquiring adequate proficiency. The learners 
and the citizens need not be overawed or over¬ 
whelmed by the flow of information. In a world full 
of complexity and turmoils, people need to be aware 
of these and possess the skills to find their own w&y 
in it and out of it. Every individual needs to acquire 
self learning and self orienting skills to utilise every 
learning opportunity throughout life. It may be to¬ 
wards broadening his knowledge, skills, attitudes 
and capacity to adjust in complex, changing and 
inter-dependent world. In the search for life long 
education, every person needs to continuously re¬ 
new the general background and enhance indepth 
awareness. 'Learning to know' presupposes learn¬ 
ing to learn'. The television has brought forth the 
need to develop the powers of concentration, memo¬ 
ry and thought. Needless to say that the domination 
of television, satellites, and computers would soon 
be universal. Consequently these three would be* 
come global concerns of educational processes. 

Closely linked to learning to-know' is the sec¬ 
ond pillar of education learning to do'. The two 
obviously are interlinked and inter-dependent. Un¬ 
fortunately, in developing countries education has 
not necessarily taken note of the close relationship 
of both. Learning to do is more closely associated to 
vocational training and its utility in life stands as¬ 
sured. These aspects need to be examined in specific 
context of each country. The approaches of 
industrialised economies and those of the countries 
having more manpower shall obviously be very dif¬ 
ferent. The current emphasis on competence as com¬ 
pared to skill in the past would probably respond to 
the issues raised. Requiring die workers in different 
fields of activities to function as the agents of change 
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would require infusion of personal competencies 
and life skills. Abilities to communicate appropri¬ 
ately, working in groups and conflict resolution 
shall become increasingly important. Education 
shall have to focus on these aspects as in the emerg¬ 
ing high-tech organisation, adjustments issues could 
acquire serious proportions. Consequently, new 
types of behavioural skills would require much 
greater emphasis than even the intellectual skills. 
Towards this, most of the developing countries are 
keen to ensure acquisition of a scientific culture that 
would provide access to learning of technology as 
the way for the future. Capacities and capabilities 
for innovations and creativity shall have to be nur¬ 
tured within the local contexts. The major issue is to 
prepare people who would contribute effectively in 
creating the future for mankind. 

The present trends of fissiparous tendencies, 
violence, disintegration, ethnic rivalries and others 
focus on the third pillar of education — learning to 
live together and also learning to live with others'. 
Conflicts have always been there amongst individu¬ 
als, groups, societies and countries. However, new 
trends are emerging at the present juncture of histo¬ 
ry. How and to what extent education could con¬ 
tribute in these critical areas needs to be analysed. 
The report raises a very broad question — 'is it 
possible to devise a form of education which might 
make it possible to avoid conflicts or resolve them 
peacefully by developing a respect for other people, 
their cultures and their spiritual values'? The Com¬ 
mission endorses teaching of non-violence in schools 
as laudable. At the same time it acknowledges that 
this alone is not sufficient for combating the preju¬ 
dices that lead to conflict. Other avenues also have 
to be explored. 

The technological development and communi¬ 
cation explosion have opened new vistas for gener¬ 
ating awareness about other communities, coun¬ 
tries, cultures, religions, practices and social pat¬ 
terns. Could this be gainfully utilised in generating 
respect for the traditions, religions and cultures of 
others? It would be difficult in future for anyone to 
remain ignorant of these aspects in the shrinking 
world. The new education of 21st Century must 
respond through its principles, practices and poli¬ 
cies towards these issues. 

'Learning to be' is the fourth pillar of education. 
This, of course, was the title of the Faure Report 
(1972). There, a fear was expressed that the world 


would be dehumanised as a result of technical 
change. Education at that stage was perceived to 
'enable person to solve his own problems, make his 
own decisions and shoulder his own responsibili¬ 
ties'. The Commission finds greater legitimacy in 
the imperative of the statement. It would be neces¬ 
sary to understand that the imperative is not simply 
for the individual it is to be understood in terms of 
groups, communities and societies. 

All the four pillars identified could probably be 
summarised in terms of education being the modal¬ 
ity that prepares a person to become. Hence learn¬ 
ing to become would be one of the terms that would 
be globally used in coining years. The educational 
environment extends far beyond its commonly un¬ 
derstood frame and mandate. 

The Current Crises 

The economic crisis is being faced in each coun¬ 
try, though in varying proportions. This is as prom¬ 
inent before the developed countries as is critical in 
the developing countries. Education systems are 
worst sufferers. In India, the resources available for 
education are mostly utilised for payment of sala¬ 
ries to the teachers. There are instances where not 
more than 3 to 4 per cent of the resources are avail¬ 
able for programmes, innovations and other initia¬ 
tives. This naturally leaves little scope for the initia¬ 
tive on the part of individual teacher. The state 
governments find education systems as a major 
drain on their resources. Even universities are feel¬ 
ing the pinch of resource crunch. Alternatives of 
augmenting resources in education at different stag¬ 
es are being explored though not necessarily with 
much success. 

The crisis of ideology of progress is significant 
though not so evident. There are serious diversities 
amongst the nations on the social and cultural objec¬ 
tives of progress and development. The issues of 
culture, religion and history take a very different 
shape when these are handled with emotion and not 
with objectivity. The nature and content of educa¬ 
tion are generally the legacy of alien systems. Sever¬ 
al factors have not allowed the growth of Indige¬ 
nous education system in most of the developing 
countries. This trend needs to be reversed and re¬ 
versed early. 

The equality of opportunity in terms of access 
and success to the girl child is being professed by 
practically every nation. Hie suffering of the girl 
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child continues more or less on the same level as 
earlier. The materialistic values are taking prece¬ 
dence over all others and it is difficult to find per¬ 
sons of distinction who have become so because of 
their qualities, commitment and service to others on 
the social and cultural fronts. Many of the traditions 
of respect and regard for others are being relegated 
to the background. The younger generation is keen 
to take over much before they find themselves fully 
equipped and prepared for the same. These are the 
issues which can no longer evade the attention of 
education systems. In the Commission's report, such 
strains are visible throughout. 

The Crucial Issues 


same. 

This aspect has also been examined thoroughly 
by Michael Fullan (1991): 

The shame of educational change is the squan¬ 
dering of good intentions and the waste of re¬ 
sources in light of personal and societal needs of 
great human consequence. The capacity to bring 
change and the capacity to bring about improve¬ 
ment are two different matters. Change is ev¬ 
erywhere, progress is not. The more things 
change die more they remain die same, if we do 
not learn our lessons that a different mind — 
and action-set is required. 


Globally, as well as in the national context, an 
indepth examination is necessary to evolve strate¬ 
gies that would make education a key factor in de¬ 
velopment. The societal expectation from education 
is obviously of a better quality of life, in fact, of 
'better and higher quality of life'. Towards this, edu¬ 
cation must perform a three fold function — eco¬ 
nomic, scientific and cultural. Each area requires 
competent and creative individuals to constitute 
workforce that would understand, adapt and utilise 
the new technologies and techniques. While eco¬ 
nomic development remains a major objective, the 
other components like responsible management of 
physical and human environments are equally sig¬ 
nificant. Every citizen should remain rooted to his 
own culture and, at the same time, open to other 
cultures and committed to the 'progress of the soci¬ 
ety'. 

Education system is known for its inertia to¬ 
wards change. Philip Coombs in his famous treatise 
"The World Crises in Education — The View from 
the Eighties", analysed this and finds that in educa¬ 
tion even a small changes difficult. He attempts to 
elaborate the same: 

The 1970s witnessed substantial changes and 
innovations in formal education systems all 
around the world, in their structures, objectives, 
curricula, teachers and teaching methods, and 
relations with their environment. Nonetheless, 
if one were to take a global photograph of all the 
world's schools and colleges and universities 
on a given day in the early 19'80s, most would 
look almost exactly as they did in a picture 
takeirlO, 20 or 30 years ago. As the French say, 
"plus ca change, plus c'est la meme chose" — 
the more things change the more they stay the 


The education systems every where at this stage, 
per force, have to change. While there are serious 
doubts and uncertainties on the very nature and 
scope of educational process, it still continues to be 
recognised as a most potent modality to prepare 
human beings to understand change, analyse it and 
evolve strategies to be a part of the same. It is educa¬ 
tion alone which has the potential to resolve whole 
range of issues and problems which throw commu¬ 
nities and societies into a state of flux and turmoil. 
This includes social values, formal structures, gen¬ 
der issues, issues of minorities, linguistic issues, 
process of development and depletion of environ¬ 
ment. Education systems globally must get mental¬ 
ly prepared for change and become a part of the 
change by contributing to the same effectively and 
forcefully. 

The issues of relationship between the educa¬ 
tion systems and the governments shall become 
more and more critical in years to come. In practi¬ 
cally every developing country there is a situation 
of resource crunch. International agencies are com¬ 
ing in the picture. Communities in some countries 
atleast are drifting away from their responsibility to 
educational systems. There is added emphasis in 
educational policies to revitalise the close relation¬ 
ship between the community and the schools. There 
are efforts to utilise the traditional bonds that have 
existed between the two in many countries. Most of 
the governments, due to paucity of resources and 
lack of expertise, are attempting to find alternative 
support systems to educational expansion and de¬ 
velopment. In India, constitutional changes have 
been brought about to devolve power and responsi¬ 
bility to die village level bodies to manage elemen¬ 
tary education. These steps are in tune with the 
thinking of Mahatma Gandhi who, while pleading 
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for indigenous system for education in India, made 
the following statement in 1931: 

That does not finish the picture. We have the 
education of this future state. I say without fear 
of my figures being challenged successfully, that 
today India is more illiterate than it was fifty or 
a hundred years ago, and so is Burma, because 
the British administrators, when they came to 
India, instead of taking hold of things as they 
were, began to root them out. They scratched 
the soil and began to look at the root, and left the 
root like that, and the beautiful tree perished. 
The village schools were not good enough for 
the British administrator, so he came out with 
his programme. Every school must have so 
much paraphernalia, building, and so forth. 
Well, there were no such schools at all. There 
are statistics left by a British administrator 
which show that, in places where they have 
carried out a survey, ancient schools have gone 
by the board, because there was no recognition 
►for these schools, and the schools established 
after the European pattern were too expensive 
for the people, and therefore they could not pos¬ 
sibly overtake the thing. I defy anybody to fulfil 
a programme of compulsory primary education 
of these masses inside of a century. This very 
poor country of mine is ill able to sustain such 
an expensive method of education. Our state 
would revive the old village schoolmaster and 
dot every village with a school both for boys 
and girls. 

Promulgation of the values of openness is the 
fourth major issue before the education system as 
identified by the Delors Commission. How far edu¬ 
cation can contribute to world peace is a moot ques¬ 
tion? Is it possible to identify such purport of educa¬ 
tion that would address to every citizen of the globe 
universally? The only universal language can be the 
language of peace and the language of kindness to 
develop a cohesive global harmony, inspite of all 
the possible diversities which are emotionally close 
to various groups and communities. While keeping 
full faith and confidence in the superiority of each 
language, culture and heritage, education alone 
would bring about transformation that would pre¬ 
pare every individual to regard the culture and 
heritage of others on the same footing and with 
same regard as his own. Education in future must 
open thepossibilities for greater openness to bring 


about the strong cohesive society. 

A Comprehensive Statement 

Report to UNESCO of the International Com¬ 
mission on Education for the Twenty-first Century 
is in fact a comprehensive statement on all aspects 
of education that are significantly relevant today 
and would become prominently so in years to come. 
While emphasising the need to look ahead and to 
initiate strategies for designing and building the 
new future, the report effectively reiterates critical¬ 
ity of learning throughout life. The approach, meth¬ 
odology and the contents of this learning would 
certainly be different at each stage of educational 
development which are obviously linked to the de¬ 
velopments in other sectors of human activity. The 
utopian thought of global village is now a visible 
reality. Human activity has been globalised. Devel¬ 
opments in communication technologies have ac¬ 
quired explosive proportions. Many facets of global 
interdependence are much better understood today. 
Education shall remain the major tool for such un¬ 
derstanding in future as .well. The world must pre¬ 
pare for greater mutual understanding. Future re¬ 
quires each individual to develop greater sense of 
responsibility for others. Consequently, universal¬ 
ization of elementary education could not leave the 
majority at the discretion of the minority of such 
people who are classified as successful. Each one 
deserves a say in the future of the society and his 
own pursuits in life. 

Education policies shall have to be sufficiently 
diversified. These should aim at social inclusion 
and remove all the causes of social exclusion. Edu¬ 
cation must strive to nurture the desire to live to¬ 
gether and encourage greater social cohesion. This 
could certainly lead towards national integration. 
None can be allowed to lag behind. Minorities, mi¬ 
gratory population, tribes and economically weaker 
section need to be provided access to education 
without fail and at an early date. Aiongwith this 
they also deserve, wherever necessary through pos¬ 
itive discrimination, equality of opportunity for suc¬ 
cess. Only such education would achieve the objec¬ 
tive of preparing conscious and active citizens. 

Over the last few years, the need to strengthen 
and expand basic education has been emphasised 
globally. In several countries the programmes of 
adult literacy have also been implemented with rea¬ 
sonable success. Corresponding initiatives at sec¬ 
ondary and university stages depend upon stage of 
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development of the country concerned, the popula¬ 
tion issues, availability of national resources and 
the relationships of schools to the community. Strong 
bondage amongst these could enhance the pace as 
well as the relevance of basic education. 

All educational initiatives are critically linked 
to the quality of teachers who need to update their 
knowledge and skills regularly. The emphasis is 
now shifting from skills to competencies. Acquisi¬ 
tion and regular renewal of competencies would 
remain nodal to the teaching learning process. Edu¬ 
cation policies shall have to provide for upgradation 
of quality of teacher preparation, orientation and 
training. Only such initiatives would lead to quali¬ 
tative improvement in the efficacy of the school sys¬ 
tems. 

The Commission has views and identified sug¬ 
gestions which have far-reaching implications. It 
has highlighted the role of political authority and 
advocates bringing into operation of public and pri¬ 
vate partnerships in order to counterbalance the 
forces of financial constraints. It advocates the di¬ 
versification and improvement of distance educa¬ 
tion, better use of these technologies in adult educa¬ 
tion and in in-service training of teachers. It makes 
very specific suggestion that a quarter of develop¬ 
ment aid should be devoted to the funding of educa¬ 
tion and recommends that debt swaps should be 
encouraged 'in order to offset the adverse effect of 
adjustment policies and policies for the reduction of 
domestic and foreign deficits on educational spend¬ 
ing'. Would there be many takers! 

The nine chapters of the commission report are 
augmented by eleven contributions by its individu¬ 
al members which are included in the Epilogue. Dr. 
Karan Singh's contribution entitled 'Education for 
the Global Society' advocates propagation of the 
holistic education philosophy for the 21st Century. 
He includes the following premises: 

• The planet earth is an inter-linked extended 
family and all differences of place and religion, 
nationality and ideology, economic and social 
status must be viewed in the context of global 
humanity. 

• Ecology of planet earth must be preserved. 

• Fundamentalism, hatred, jealousy and all such 
factors must be overcome as we move into the 
next century. 


• The great religions of the world must strive for 

the welfare of humanity and through dialogue, 

strengthen the golden thread of spiral 

aspirations. 

Pointers and Recommendations 

All the nine chapters of the Commission's report 
have at the end brief statements under the above 
caption. Some of these shall be relevant and perti¬ 
nent for educational policy makers everywhere. 

The Commission emphasises worldwide inter¬ 
dependence and globalisation as major forces in 
contemporary life. These shall have a deep imprint 
on the life of every citizen in the 21st century. There 
is a real danger of a widening gap between the 
minority of people capable of finding their way suc¬ 
cessfully in the new world and the majority of those 
who may get relegated to the background. Univer¬ 
sal education alone can help people in reducing the 
gap. Towards this, sufficient diversification of edu¬ 
cational policies would be essential as that alone 
can eventually eliminate the causes of social exclu¬ 
sion. It must be remembered that education alone 
cannot solve all the problems. It can however foster 
the 'desire to live together, which is a basic compo¬ 
nent of social cohesion and national identity*. Inte¬ 
gration of minority groups of various kinds and 
democratic participation could help educational 
systems to achieve the desired objectives of equali¬ 
ty, social justice and equity. 

The educational policies and programmes need 
to synchronise more and more with the develop¬ 
ment policies. This is essential towards strengthen¬ 
ing cognitive capital of the country, in encouraging 
new initiatives, teamwork, self-employment and 
other aspects related to the aspirations of the soci¬ 
ety. In this light, the four pillars of learning i.e. to 
know, to do, to live together and to be have been 
identified and elaborated in the report. These have 
been organically linked to the concept of learning 
throughout life, which has been identified as the 
'key that gives access to the 21st century*. Strength¬ 
ening of basic education, its expansion wherever 
necessary and maintenance of quality should open 
the door to new avenues even in the most deprived 
countries. On the higher education side, qualified 
and competent manpower needs to be prepared for 
research, teaching specialised training courses to 
meet the needs of economic and social life and to 
cater for various aspects of lifelong education. In a 
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country like India, the diversity of secondary schools 
could provide vast opportunities to young persons 
towards acquiring skills and developing positive 
attitude towards enterprise and self-employment. 


Teachers shall be functioning in vastly different 
and probably difficult situations in future. While 
scientific and technological developments would be 
of great assistance, the changing social and cultural 
scenario would bring in additional responsibilities 
Professionally they shall have to be prepared for 
new skills, new competencies and ever changing 
impact of communication technologies. Profession¬ 
al exchanges and interactions, apart from regular 
and planned programmes, could be of much help 
and assistance. In fact the inter-linkages between 
institutions and organisations within the country 
and those outside the country shall play a major role 
in educational development in the 21st century. 
Obviously, those who are ahead in educational 
achievements shall have added obligations towards 
the remaining ones. They have to come forward to 
ensure not only educational expansion but also 
upgradation of the quality and professionalism in 
these countries. 


The 'global village' shall make a sharp distinc¬ 
tion between those who are very near the utopian 
achievement of relevant and indigenous education 
and the others who are still struggling far behind. 
The Commission presents a global viewpoint and 
hopefully, it shall help the latter category to achieve 
its objectives and the former to be active partners in 
the same. 
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The Dilemma of Higher Education Reform 

Lionel S. Lewis* 

Philip G. Altbach- 


There has been an unremitting clamour from 
many about reforming undergraduate education in 
America. The professoriate is not unmindful of this 
din. Yet, it seems, little is done to improve the un¬ 
dergraduate curriculum. This is not as inexplicable 
as it appears to be, and we will try to explain why it 
is so. 

Reform can mean many things. In the broadest 
sense, it refers to improving or changing for the 
better, and all parties would surely agree that they 
have this in mind. Still, there are other meanings of 
"reform". It refers to eliminating faults, abuses, or 
evil ways. When looked at in this way, most aca¬ 
demics do not believe that there are serious faults, 
abuses, or evils that need to be fixed. And even 
those who do not deny that there are significant 
problems, might not agree on what they are. A con¬ 
siderable part of the problem is that the cries for 
reform come from top administrators who are faced 
with budgetary problems and the occasional wrath 
of legislators or editorial writers, or from a very 
small but influential group of "critics" who have 
access to the media. The fact is that there is very 
little demand for change from the grassroots. When 
asked by pollsters, consumers of higher education, 
students, are generally happy with the education 
that they are receiving. Most parents, although un- 
happy about the high cost of a college degree, have 
no basic gripes about academe. We have found that 
the vast majority of professors are generally satis¬ 
fied with conditions on campus and with the overall 
focus of the curriculum and of their teaching. 

Reforms means different things to different con¬ 
stituencies. 

* Administrators see reform as more efficient de¬ 
livery of educational services, especially teach- 
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mg. Professors, they contend, should teach more 
students in larger classes. More part-timers 
should be hired because they are less expensive 
and more easily fired. There should be more 
accountability and measurement of teaching, 
research, and other campus activities. 

* State legislators see reform as more governmen¬ 
tal control over campuses and as increased effi¬ 
ciency so that state budgetary allocations can be 
further slashed. 

* Editorialists and off-campus pundits generally 
have an ideological axe to grind. Critics from 
the right such as Charles J. Sykes and Dinesh 
D'Souza seethe campuses as hotbeds of radical¬ 
ism and dissent, and argue that professors are a 
lazy bunch generally committed to subverting 
the youth. They are also in favour of cutting 
campus expenditures. They offer the thinnest 
evidence to support their contentions. 

We believe that the focus should be mainly on 
the on-campus debate since it is the attitudes and 
actions of die professoriate that has the greatest 
impact on the everyday realities of academic life. Its 
influence over the curriculum remains dominant. 

It is said by many that there is a struggle on 
college and university campuses among faculty for 
ideological supremacy. There are at least three con¬ 
tending camps. First, there are those who insist that 
institutions of higher learning should be used as 
engines of economic growth. Second, there are those 
who argue that they should be engines of social 
change. Third, there are those who are committed to 
having students learn their cultural traditions 
through science, mathematics, philosophy, litera¬ 
ture, and history. Should students be taught skills 
that will increase their economic prospects and the 
country's ability to compete in the global economy 
or should they be taught about the values of toler¬ 
ance and injustice, about social inclusiveness and 
multiculturalism? Or is it simply enough to teach 
the so-called canon? There is much talk erf reforming 
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higher education, but die term clearly does not have 
die same meaning for all academics. 

To show the diversity of faculty opinion, we 
analyzed the responses of nearly 3,400 full-time fac¬ 
ulty who participated in a study conducted by the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach¬ 
ing. In the first place, it is worth noting that many 
faculty do not accept that assumption that institu¬ 
tions of higher learning are in need of reform. Slight¬ 
ly less than half of those who responded were in 
agreement that faculty should spend more time with 
students outside the classroom. Those who taught 
in second echelon liberal arts colleges, especially in 
public institutions, were most likely to believe that 
undergraduates should be given more attention. 

Over three-quarters of the professoriate felt that 
preparing students for work was the highest or a 
high priority, and an even larger number (80 per 
cent) felt that strengthening the nation's capacity to 
compete internationally should be the highest or a 
high priority in a college or university education. 
Those who taught in the most prestigious liberal 
arts colleges were to a significant degree less likely 
to hold these views, as were humanities faculty 
members in all types of institutions. On the other 
hand, faculty in engineering, the health sciences, 
and in technical programs were most likely to hold 
this view. 

A strikingly smaller proportion of the professo¬ 
riate was convinced that preserving the cultural 
heritage should be an important goal of undergrad¬ 
uate education. Mot surprisingly, those who taught 
in liberal arts colleges (especially faculty in the hu¬ 
manities, fine arts, and education) were mo6t likely 
to express this opinion, while professors at research 
universities, especially those in the biological sci¬ 
ences and engineering, were least committed to this 
goal. 

At the same time, almost three-fourths of the 
professoriate agreed that institutions of higher 
learning should be active in helping resolve basic 
social problems. Those most committed were fe¬ 
males, most particularly social scientists who held 
appointments at liberal arts colleges. As we expect¬ 
ed, those in a department of engineering or physical 
science did not place as great an emphasis on these 
sorts of issues. 


Faculty attitudes about multiculturaliam and 
racial/ethnic studies in the curriculum show con¬ 
siderable disagreement. When asked, in the 
Carnegie survey, about a variety of issues relating 
to mulriculturatism in the curriculum, more than 
one-third refused to take a position on the topics, 
preferring a neutral response. Close to one-fifth of 
the professoriate expressed opposition to changing 
the curriculum to ensure more exposure to African- 
Americans, women, and a variety of ethnic groups. 
However, 65 per cent believe that the growing em¬ 
phasis on multiculturalism nationwide will have a 
positive affect on the curriculum. These attitudes 
reflect the public debate on the canon and related 
curricular issues. The American professoriate is sim¬ 
ply divided and perhaps even confused on some of 
the central curricular issues of the day. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that many colleges and uni¬ 
versities have not moved decisively. 

This discussion highlights several dilemmas, 
and shows how textured campus life is. Those at the 
heart of the academic enterprise, who after all still 
have the dominant role in shaping the curriculum 
and determining what happens in the classroom are 
not entirely convinced that there is a "crisis" on 
campus, and in any case are divided about what to 
do about it. When asked about their views concern¬ 
ing the goals of the undergraduate curriculum, aca¬ 
demics indicated a variety of opinions; these varied 
by the type of institution where faculty taught as 
well as their disciplines. Given the range of views 
among faculty and administrators, and the seem¬ 
ingly lack of consensus on campus about reform, 
and indeed about the goals of undergraduate edu¬ 
cation, it is unlikely that we will soon see dramatic 
reform on the American campus. Indeed, there 
might be only the smallest changes. 

Yet, this conclusion could be taken as pessimis¬ 
tic. There was, after all, some reform of undergradu¬ 
ate education a decade ago when parts of the liberal 
arts curriculum, weakened in the turmoil of the 
1960s, was restored. From history, we know that 
academic institutions the world over change very 
slowly. It is both a strength and a weakness of col¬ 
leges and universities that they carefully consider 
options before acting on them. Academics are clear¬ 
ly wedded to Matthew Arnold's caveat that "no one 
ought to meddle with the universities, who does not 
know them well and love them well." 
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The Philosophy of Life 


Eminent architect, Padma Shri Charles Correa delivered the Con¬ 
vocation Address at the fourteenth convocation of title School of 
Planning and Architecture, New Delhi. He said, "If you continue 
to learn as you go through life, you will find yourself slowly 
building up a body of attitudes and values, which gradually 
becomes your philosophy. It doesn't have to be "original" (what¬ 
ever that word means): It can be shared — in fact, I think it is 
better When it is shared. But these attitudes, these values, become 
your unwritten agenda, which you bring to the random commis¬ 
sions that come your way. So that each of these projects incorpo¬ 
rates, naturally and intuitively, (and I would add, compulsively), 
the values you deem true." Excerpts _._ 


Architecture and Urban Plan¬ 
ning don't exist in a vacuum — 
they reflect and influence the so¬ 
cial and cultural processes 
around them. And so it was very 
encouraging to learn that you are 
now contemplating moving to a 
new building on this campus. 
This will indeed be a great leap 
forward. Not only could it help to 
meld the different departments of 
SPA together, but it will also give 
you access to the many diverse 
disciplines taught at the 
neighbouring campus of JNU. It 
is from such man than, such churn¬ 
ing, that new ideas and new ener¬ 
gies emerge. 

This is indeed a point of rele¬ 
vance to you today. How much 
we grow depends on the issues 
we have the good fortune to ad¬ 
dress. The difference between the 
Bauhaus and any of today's de¬ 
sign schools is not just a matter of 
talent. Because in every genera¬ 
tion, God distributes taloit equal¬ 
ly and uniformly, like rainfall. 
What changes are the issues. Back 
in die 1930's, when Europe was in 
artistic and social turmoil, facul¬ 
ty and students at the Bauhaus 
chose to address certain funda¬ 
mental issues about the nature of 
design. This made all the differ¬ 
ence to their work — and to how 
each of them as an individual 
could grow. 


Which brings to mind a story 
told to me by Arvind Talati, a 
young Indian architect who fol¬ 
lowed Doshi at Corbusier's office 
in Paris. After working two years 
or so, when Talati decided to re¬ 
turn to India, Corbusier (who was 
really a taciturn old man of over 
70 by then) came to his desk and 
said: "I hear you are leaving — 
where are you going?" Talati re¬ 
plied : "To Bombay." "What will 
you do there?" "Well, 1 don't 
know, but I'm sure I'll find a job". 
Corbusier looked at him and said 
: "Be careful, eh? Whenever you 
get to the station, there's always a 
train leaving. Don't jump on just 
because it's leaving. Make sure 
it's your train." 

Make sure it's your train — 
that's really wonderful advice for 
young architects and plannas. 
You know, it's not so much the 
talent you possess but the nour¬ 
ishment it gets, that makes you 
grow. And this nourishment can 
only come from the work you are 
doing. So if your first job is cm a 
train going the wrong way, it re¬ 
ally doesn't matter how much you 
are paid or how easy your life is. 
If your talent is denied the nour¬ 
ishment it needs, it will gradually 
dry up and atrophy. This is why, 
ten or tweity years down the line, 
you will find that those a mong 
you who are doing the most in¬ 


teresting and significant work are 
not necessarily those who gradu¬ 
ate at the top of your class —but 
those of you who had the good 
fortune to address the right 
issues. 

Now how do we recognise the 
right train when it comes along? 
This is a crucial question — and 
it doesn't help to pontificate about 
the answer because, by definition, 
for each one of us the right train is 
a little bit different. To recognise 
the right train 1 suggest you begin 
by concentrating on those aspects 
of Architecture or Urban Planning 
that you enjoy doing. You know, 
if you really like doing something, 
you are probably going to do it 
well. Someone once said that all 
intelligence is a matter of curiosi¬ 
ty — and what is called "genius" 
is just a kind of passionate 
curiosity. 

So |'ve always told my chil¬ 
dren that they should take up a 
line they are interested in - that 
way, they have a fighting chance 
of getting to be good at what 
they're doing. But the other day, I 
came across some writer who had 
phrased it very much better. He 
said his advice to young people 
involved 5 Steps: 

Step 1: Identify what it is you en¬ 
joy doing—and know you 
do well. (It could be any¬ 
thing — singing? paint¬ 
ing? mathematics? tap 
dancing?) 

Step 2: Now concentrate and doit 
the very best you can. 

Step 3: The most difficult step of 
all: Look very very objec¬ 
tively at what you have 
just done and ask yourself: 
is it really good? 

Step 4: if the answer to Step 3 is 
YES, then just go ahead 
and keep doing it. 

Step 5: Someone will stq> forward 
and pay you to do what 
you're doing. 
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As the writer pointed out, 
meet young people get exactly the 
opposite advice. So the poor 
things start by choosing a Job that 
pays them very well. Then when 
they find they don't enjoy their 
work, they tell themselves that if 
they try very hard, they'll get to 
really like it. So they work very 
diligently indeed — and then of 
course find they now hate their 
job more than ever. Don't let that 
happen to you. 

On the contrary — if you do 
something you enjoy, you become 
your own best teacher. Don't you 
remember the 9tory of Eklaviya, 
the little untouchable boy who 
became the finest archer of all? 
He didn't dare approach the great 
Brahmin teacher Dronacharya, but 
when he practiced in the forest he 
placed a clay image of Dron¬ 
acharya in front of a tree and told 
himself that the greatest guru in 
the land was watching him. That 
is a profound story — because it 
makes vivid the most important 
lesson of all: the ability each of us 
has, as we go through life, to teach 
ourselves — to be a Perennial Stu¬ 
dent. I don't know if a creative 
ability like Poetry or Painting or 
Architecture can be taught. But 1 
know it can be learnt. 

And you can learn because of 
the standards you raise within 
yourself. For some people, the 
Dronacharya observing them is 
perhaps a sense of History — 
making vivid the issues that need 
to be addressed. Or it could be 
your determination, as a Physical 
Planner, to provide greater Equi¬ 
ty in our towns and cities. What¬ 
ever it be, it motivates you and 
makes you want to learn. 

Architecture is not as pure an 
art as, say Poetry or Painting. Art¬ 
ists and poets can decide on what 
painting or poem they feel like 
creating. But the Architect, like 


the Planner, doesn't usually get 
to determine the problem he must 
work on next, but must tackle a 
series of seemingly random com¬ 
missions — and this goes on 
throughout his career. And yet, 
an architect like Corbusier or 
Wright manages to somehow find 
the common issues and attitudes 
that run through these many, 
many diverse commissions and 
build them slowly into a body of 
work which is consistent. It's like 
a broken-field run in football or 
hockey, when a player gets the 
ball at one end of the field — and 
then takes it all the way to the 
other and scores a goal. It's an 
incredible feat. And only when 
we watch the slow-motion replay 
that we begin to understand the 
hundreds of split-second deci¬ 
sions which ultimately build up 
the pattern which crosses the en¬ 
tire length of the playing field. 

How is it done? You are 
young today, but if you continue 
to learn as you go through life, 
you will find yourself slowly 
building up a body of attitudes 
and values, which gradually be¬ 
comes your philosophy, it doesn't 
have to be "original" (whatever 
that word means). It can be 
shared — in fact, 1 think it is bet¬ 
ter when it is shared. But these 
attitudes, these values, become 
your unwritten agenda, which 
you bring to the random commis¬ 
sion that come your way. So that 
each of these projects incorpo¬ 
rates, naturally and intuitively, 
(and 1 would add, compulsively), 
the values you deem true. Archi¬ 
tects and Planners don't live in an 
Ivory Tower — like poets. No, to 
build is to understand the rough 
and tumble of the bnasr, the real 
politick of everyday life. But I 
think that perhaps this is our 
strength: tobepartofthefeizmr— 
it keeps us human. 

Many years ago, when I had 
just started my office, die artist 


Akhar Padamsee who is a good 
friend of mine, came over to see 
what I was designing. After 
watching for a while, Akbar said: 
•You know, Charles, I could nev¬ 
er work like you architects”. I 
said: "What do you mean?* And 
he replied: "Well, When I am 
painting and I want to use some 
colour, say blue, I don't have a 
client watching me and asking: 
why are you using blue? And then 
I'd have to say something like: 
well, it's very cheap this month— 
there's a sale on. You architects 
have to justify your decisions, 
while they are in the process of 
being made, to a character who 
doesn't understand what you're 
doing” Akbar was right — and it 
made me very sad. Then a few 
months later Akbar had an exhi¬ 
bition of his work and a lot of peo¬ 
ple showed up. You know what 
those Art openings are like — 
people are so busy talking to each 
other that no one throws more 
than a passing glance at the paint¬ 
ings on the walls. And poor Akbar 
was standing in the midst of all 
that small-talk, looking expect¬ 
antly around, hoping to get some 
appreciative feedback of the work 
he had slaved on for two years 
and more. 1 said to Akbar: I'd nev¬ 
er want to go through that. Be¬ 
cause one thing wonderful about 
a building — when it's over, it's 
over, it doesn't really make a dif¬ 
ference whether the critics like it 
or not. Supposing they praise it, 
but it isn't really any good—then 
since a building lasts so long. His¬ 
tory will change their judgment. 
And the other way round. So just 
give each and every one of your 
projects your best shot. You alone 
perhaps really know what went 
right and what went wrong — 
and if you're listening to the critic 
(die teacher) within you, you'll 
raise your standards and go on to 
do something even better on the 
next project. 
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Today is really a big day in chine will look like. And this is fore you a holistic problem: for us 
your lives, you have become full- the urban model that the U.S. is in urban India/ What should be 
fledged architects, urban design* exporting to towns and cities die Spare Part and the machine? 
era and planners. But I must warn throughout the planet!" In other words, what kind of ur* 

you: none of these fields are great That's really a brilliant ana- ban habitat can we afford that we 

for making big money. If that 7 s lysis. Architects can't design via- would really enjoy living in, with 
what you want, then switch to law ble Spare Parts since they don't our kind of resources, at our eco- 
or surgery. A successful surgeon have responsibility for conceptu* nomic level, and in consonance 
makes a hundred-fold more than alizing die overall machine, and with the climate, culture, instincts 
the average practitioner, but a Urban Designers can't visualize and life-styles of the people? This 
great architect like Wright or the Machine unless they have an is indeed a fundamental question 
Mies charged the same fees as you incisive hands-on knowledge of *— as crucial as any of the Bau- 
or me. No, our profession has oth- what each Spare Part could be. haus ever addressed. To search 
er rewards for us. The first we All of you at SPA — you aren't for the answer is the best possible 
have already discussed: the separate departments — you're training a student could have. It 
chance to grow. The second, really just different facets of the will involve getting all the vari- 
equally crucial, the fact that our same equation. In fact right until ous disciplines and departments 
work is holistic. That means to this century, the Architect and the of SPA together and making them 
say, if you change the detail of Urban Designer were one and the see they are all one. It would mean 
how two walls meet at the corner same person. Hence Hausmann's conceptualizing and launching 
of your building, this will proba- Paris — or Jai Singh's Jaipur. It's an academic program of joint stu- 
bly change the column grid, and only when our schools began to dios, seminars and classes. Slow- 
so forth, all the way back to the break these up into different sub- ly, piece by piece, the answers 
overall concept of the building it- jects, (and then into different de- will begin to surface. 1 can't think 
self. And vice versa. And the payments, located at different of a more exciting — and more 
same thing happens on the urban corners of the building), that the vital — program for any school, 
scale. If you change how two rot set in> It's, amazing it hasn't been done 

streets meet at the corner of a So I will end by putting be- as yet. 
block, then the implications will 
ripple all the way back to the lay¬ 
out of the neighbourhood, back 
and back, all the way to the Mas¬ 
ter Plan for the whole city. From 
the part to the whole—and back 
again to the part. Back and forth. 

Design is a reiterative process, not 
a linear one. To design is to un¬ 
derstand these connections. 

A friend of mine who was 
working in Iran, Jack Robertson, 
put it very well. He said: "You 
know, it's easy to design a house 
in die bazaar in Isfahan because 
you know what the whole ma¬ 
chine looks like—so you can eas¬ 
ily design a spare part. And the 
same is true of (he old centre of 
Jaipur, or of the row-houses 
around a Georgian Square in Lon¬ 
don, ."In contrast" Jack said, 

"American downtown today 
lodes like a bunch of Spare Parts 
without anyone having die foggi¬ 
est notion of what the whole Ma- 
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A Masters de^ee with Hind and English as main subfacts, and 
recognised dploma oarUcate In tsnstaflon llrom Enfpsh into Hindi and 
vice-versa. 

Altaast2yearae>psitencetatranstaaon»ornEngBshtoHlnasndvlos- 

versatosQovt/PrtVte o rg rtss don. 


a) Knowledge of Indtan Educational system. 

b) Proofreading 

8. Agsumt: 18*25ysaro (fetauMsas per Gavtnriss) 

AppicaBon with lul parttoutare atongwflh tie copies of oerfRcatee of educational 
quaMcaflons and estate duty attested a recent passport etas photopaph and a non* 
refunddite crossed postal ordar of Re. 20A <Mwn In Items of the Registrar, Diagonal 
Insllute of Educational Planning and AdmHsirafon, 17-B, Sri Auroblndo Marg, Now 
| DaN -110018 shouu reach him by H12JM. 

j —devpl 192 (7)98 REQBTftAR 
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NOS 


EDUCATION INTERNATIONAL 

{A venture of the Ministry erf Human Resource Development, Government of 
Inda, under the aegis of Unhreraity Grants Commission) 

Education International ( E I ) has the responsibly of International 
promotion and dissemination of the educational materials produced by foix 
pivotal organizations in the Indian educational scenario -NCERT, K5NOU, 
NOS and CEC, supporting education from school to post graduate levels, 
in both conventional and dstance education modes. 

EI also markets, nationally, the products of CEC, the organization urtch 
brings to you the Countrywide Classroom programs on Doordarahan's 
National Network, between 6-7 AM., and 1 -2 P.M.. 


El now brings to you : 

University Video Lecture Courses 

Curriculum based educational lectures, presented by the best of Incfian academicians. 
Covering the entire Undergraduate course, from 1st year to final year, paper by paper, topic by topic. 

3 years course for 3 months salary of a Professor ! 

If you are worried that a course has not been completed because the teacher was on 
leave or there was a strike last monte or you want to organize extra classes for revision, 
University Video Lecture Courses are the solution. 


Currently abatable in 9 subjects: 

Maths 
Economics 
Political Science 


History 
Sociology 
noma ocwncB 


Commerce 

Geography 

Psychology 


Alto available vMi Ut: 

Countrywide Cbnraotn : Daily food-for-thought on Doordarahan for 12 years now, in the form erf VHS cassettes. 

A virtual treasure of 6000 enrichment programs and comprehensive subject coverage: Physics, Chemistry, Mdaliugy, 
Geology, Botany, Zoology, Astronomy, Ecology & Environment Music, Culture, Performing Arts, Home Science, Sports, 
Nutrition, Oceanography, Meteorology, Library & Information Sciences, Education, Management, P&yc hoiogy, Compilers, 
Electronics, Communication, MecScal Science, Architecture, Humanities, Archaeology, Statistics. 


Our Address: 

£ I, Consortium for Educational Communication ,NSC Campus; Aruna Asaf Ali Marg, 
NewDeihi 110067. Fax:91-11^897416Tel:91-11-6897418,6897419. 
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Revamping Teacher Education 


The National Council of Teacher Education (NCTE) has taken a 
welcome initiative to revamp the outmoded teacher education 
programmes by issuing a dUaution document on "Curriculum 
Framework for Teacher Education". The document does not snake 
any prescriptive suggestions on the nature, duration or content of 
teacher education programmes, but only identifies major issues 
and challenges before teachers and teacher education. The Council 
seeks a countrywide debate on the document to develop a national 
consensus on guidelines for improving teacher education, design¬ 
ing futuristic programmes, developing curriculum and evolving 
transactional strategies to meet the demands of the 21st century. 
Towards this end, the Council has developed an information blank 
which may be obtained by those desirous of sending in their 
opinion on any aspect of teacher education from the office of the 
NCTE, 16 Mahatma Gandhi Marg, l.P. Estate, New Delhi-110 002. 

The opening chapter of the document, "The Context", highlights 
different areas of concern in teacher education. We are pleased to 
reproduce this chapter for the benefit of our readers. 


The Scenario of Teacher 
Education 

The need for improved levels 
of educational participation for 
overall progress is well 
recognised. The key role of edu¬ 
cational institutions in realising it 
is reflected in a variety of efforts 
to transform the nature and func¬ 
tions of education — both formal 
as well as non-formal — at vari¬ 
ous stages/levels in keeping with 
the cherished values and aspira¬ 
tions of the people. The constitu¬ 
tional commitment to the 
Universalisation of Elementary 
Education (UEE) and the Delhi 
Declaration in respect of Educa¬ 
tion For All (EFA) are being hailed 
as positive steps for ensuring the 
country's overall development. 
The UEE and EFA have implica¬ 
tions for the growth of education 
at secondary and tertiary levels. 
Wider accessibility to quality ed¬ 
ucation is considered essential for 
satisfactory development. This 
has necessitated improvements in 
the system of teacher education 


so as to prepare teachers of quali¬ 
ty- 

Various Commissions and 
Committees appointed by the 
Central and the State Govern¬ 
ments in recent decades have all 
emphasised the need for quality 
teacher education suited to the 
needs of the educational system 
— both formal as well as non- 
formal. 

India has indeed a monolith¬ 
ic system of education. There are 
of now as many as 5.9 lakh Prima¬ 
ry Schools, 1.7 lakh Elementary 
Schools and 95 thousand High/ 
Higher Secondary Schools in the 
country. As against this there are 
1221 teachers training institu¬ 
tions for preparing elementary 
teachers and 633 colleges of edu¬ 
cation/university departments 
preparing teachers for secondary 
and higher secondary schools. 
Out of about 4.4 million teachers 
in the country nearly 2.9 million 
are teaching at the primary/ele¬ 
mentary level (Selected Educa¬ 
tional Statistics, 1995-96, MHRD, 


Govt, of India, New Delhi.) A 
sizeable number of them are un¬ 
trained or poorly trained. In cer¬ 
tain regions, like the North-East, 
there are even under-qualified 
teachers. As far as in-service edu¬ 
cation is concerned the situation 
is very dismal. It is estimated that 
not more than 40% of the teachers 
are provided in-service teacher 
education in an organised man¬ 
ner. Regarding non-formal edu¬ 
cation, though a number of mod¬ 
els are in vogue in various states 
in the country, precious little has 
so far been done for preparing 
teachers and other functionaries 
for the non-formal system. 

Some steps have, of course, 
been taken for improvement in 
the system of teacher education in 
recent decades. Four-year inte¬ 
grated teacher education 
programmes were started in the 
Regional Colleges of Education. 
The B.Ed. (Elementary) and the 
B.Ed. (Special Education) 
programmes have been started in 
certain universities. The Univer¬ 
sity Grants Commission set up a 
task force for preparing improved 
courses in teacher education at 
various levels and the Group re¬ 
ports are now available. Howev¬ 
er, there is a feeling that all is not 
well with teacher education. 

The National Policy on Edu¬ 
cation 1986 up-dated in 1992 has 
emphasised teacher education as 
a continuous process, its pre-ser¬ 
vice and in-service components 
being inseparable. The NPE, 
among other things, has pointed 
out the following in respect of 
teacher education: 

(a) Professional commitment 
and overall competencies of 
teachers leave much to be 
desired; 

(b) The quality of pre-service 
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education has not only not 
improved with recent devel¬ 
opments in pedagogical sci¬ 
ence, but has actually shown 
signs of deterioration; 

(c) Teacher education prog¬ 
rammes consist mainly of 
pre-service teachers train¬ 
ing, with practically no sys¬ 
tematic programmes of in- 
service training, facilities 
for which are lacking. 

Nearly 400 District Institutes 
of Education and Training (DIET) 
have been established in 
pursuance of the NPE. The DIETs 
are charged with the responsibili¬ 
ty of organising pre-service and 
in-service education of elementa¬ 
ry school teachers. Likewise, Col¬ 
leges of Teacher Education (CTEs) 
and Institutes of Advanced Stud¬ 
ies in Education (lASEs) have 
been given the responsibility of 
introducing innovations in teach¬ 
er education programmes at the 
secondary and higher secondary 
stages and in vocational educa¬ 
tion. However, the programmes 
of these institutions need guid¬ 
ance for launching quality 
programmes which require con¬ 
stant monitoring. 

The National Council for 
Teacher Education (NCTE) has 
been in existence for the last more 
than two decades and has taken 
steps as regards quality improve¬ 
ment in teacher education. 
Among other activities NCTE's 
efforts to prepare Teacher Educa¬ 
tion Curriculum Framework in 
1978 and revising it in 1988 are 
considered milestones in teacher 
education. Consequently, teacher 
education curricula witnessed 
changes in teacher preparation 
programmes in various universi- 
ties/boards in the country; How¬ 
ever, since the NCTE did not have 


statutory powers, not much sub¬ 
stantial work was done as a fol¬ 
low-up. Now when the NCTE has 
been made a statutory body, and 
the teacher education prog¬ 
rammes are deficient to meet the 
educational and social needs, a 
fresh look at the curriculum 
framework has acquired a place 
of prominence and priority. 

Teacher Education as an 
Integral Part of Educational and 
Social System 

The education of teachers is 
an integral part of the education¬ 
al system, which in itself is close¬ 
ly linked with the social system. 
Any curriculum of teacher educa¬ 
tion, which is not in conformity 
with the changing educational 
and social realities of a given so¬ 
ciety, the ultimate determinants 
of its quality and character, there- 
fore, becomes unproductive. 

Teacher Education and National 
and Social Goals 

Ideally speaking, the educa¬ 
tional system needs to be de¬ 
signed by every society to meet its 
own requirements. There are a 
variety of factors and forces oper¬ 
ating in any society which affect 
education more than those oper¬ 
ating within the system of educa¬ 
tion itself. A curriculum of teach¬ 
er education which does not ap¬ 
propriately respond to these 'ex¬ 
ternal and internal factors and 
forces', and fails to transmit the 
cultural heritage, does not fulfil 
the aspirations and expectations 
of the people. It may not prepare 
teachers fully capable of serving 
the assigned purpose. The curric¬ 
ulum of teacher education is an 
important instrument for the re¬ 
alization of national and educa¬ 
tional goals. Any change in the 
educational system, demands a 
corresponding adjustment in the 


curriculum of the teacher educa¬ 
tion. Curriculum renewal, there¬ 
fore, needs to be planned as a con¬ 
tinuous process. 

Plural Society and National 
I n tegr a t i on 

To establish a secular, social¬ 
ist and democratic society in In¬ 
dia, to ensure equality of status 
and opportunity, freedom and 
justice to its citizens, and to oblit¬ 
erate every kind of discrimina¬ 
tion, are the constitutional obliga¬ 
tions of the State. For achieving 
these objectives, the closed back¬ 
ward looking, unjust and stag¬ 
nant society has to be transformed 
into the one which is open, for¬ 
ward-looking, just and progres¬ 
sive. To strengthen national and 
social cohesion in a diverse and 
plural society, to accelerate the 
process of economic growth, to 
improve the life of the down-trod¬ 
den and the people living below 
the poverty line, to remove the 
widely prevalent ignorance, su¬ 
perstition and prejudices from the 
masses, to inculcate the scientific 
temper and to develop a critical 
awareness about the realities of 
Indian life are some of the issues 
which call for immediate atten¬ 
tion. The teachers and the teacher 
educators have a special role to 
play in this venture. 

Homogeneous Curriculum in a 
Heterogeneous Society 

Any attempt to impose a rig¬ 
id, uniform and common curricu¬ 
lum on a plural and heteroge¬ 
neous society is not desirable. The 
danger of social fragmentation 
cannot be averted by imposing a 
highly homogeneous curriculum 
when die society itself is based 
upon diversity and heterogeneity. 
The teacher education has to take 
note of this situation. The Indian 
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reality demands that diversity 
has to be utilised for the promo¬ 
tion of national and social cohe¬ 
sion. 

Nature of the State and Nature 
of Polity 

The Indian State is secular. 
The Indian society, however, is 
religious. There is a contradiction 
between the nature of the State 
and the nature of the polity. Edu¬ 
cation and for that matter the 
teacher education are powerful 
means of promoting secular con¬ 
sciousness among teachers who, 
in turn, would promote the same 
among their pupils. 

Human Resource and Economic 
Development 

There are problems that seek 
their immediate solution and de¬ 
mand a realistic coordination 
between the economic planning 
and manpower planning. Educa¬ 
tion is an effective means of both 
human resource development 
and economic development. The 
vocationalization of education 
and introduction of socially use¬ 
ful productive work in secondary 
schools will have to be given a 
meaningful direction. The atti¬ 
tude towards the 'manual labour' 
needs a transformation. Dignity 
of labour and morality of work¬ 
manship will have to be inculcat¬ 
ed. It needs to be examined in spe¬ 
cific terms as to whether the cur¬ 
riculum of teacher education can 
be so modified as to promote such 
attitudes as are necessary for the 
emergence of a new economic or¬ 
der. 

Migration from Rural to Urban 
Areas and Alienation of 
Educated Youth 

The flight of educated rural 
youth from the village to the city 
creates not only unbalance of pop¬ 


ulation scenario and turns the dty 
over-populated but also makes 
the rural areas devoid of skilled, 
trained and educated manpower. 
The fruits of education do not in¬ 
filtrate the village community. In 
the cities these young men get 
marginalised, face the problems 
of unemployment, adjustment, 
acceptability and habitation re¬ 
sulting into severe alienation. The 
Indian education has urban ori¬ 
entation. A fresh look into wheth¬ 
er the curriculum of teacher edu¬ 
cation can be recast or/and meth¬ 
odology of transacting the same 
adjusted/modified so as to enable 
teachers to give a rural bias to 
whatever subject they teach for 
reorienting the youth, as and 
when needed. 

Indian education being still 
colonial in its nature and com¬ 
plexion, often produces young 
men and women who may be¬ 
come alienated and misfit in the 
society. They get cut off from their 
family, community, social group 
and culture. Alienation leads to 
anarchic and adventurous 
behaviour resulting in the devel¬ 
opment of destructive tendencies 
on the one hand and increases 
monotony in life on the other. This 
is a burning problem which edu¬ 
cation has created and it needs an 
urgent solution. 

Unemployment 

The present educational sys¬ 
tem of the country tends to make 
the youth umemployable. The vo¬ 
cational stream at the plus 2 stage 
needs to be streamlined. This calls 
for, among other things, special 
programmes in teacher educa¬ 
tion. 

Individual Freedom and Social 
Compulsion! 

The democratic socialist soci¬ 


ety which the founding fathers erf 
Indian constitution envisaged to 
establish in the country attempts 
to achieve a synthesis between 
individual freedom and social 
compulsions'. It visualises a 
planned social order which im¬ 
poses some kind of restrictions on 
the individual and his freedom. 
But excessive restriction on man 
makes him devoid of individual 
initiative and creativity and re¬ 
tards the development of person¬ 
ality. Freedom beyond a point 
may not always lead to responsi¬ 
ble and restrained behaviour. 
Both the approaches can achieve 
only partial success in the absence 
of proper education. 'Whether the 
curriculum of teacher education 
can be so modified as to make pro¬ 
visions for arresting the develop¬ 
ment of possessive tendencies 
and liberating those that are cre¬ 
ative and constructive to solve the 
problem', needs to be discussed. 

The Philosophy of Equality and 
its Ramifications for Teacher 
Education 

In any hierarchical society 
like India equality, though philo¬ 
sophically professed, is yet far 
from being realised and prac¬ 
tised. The essence of equality does 
not lie in extending identical or 
equal treatment to all. Equality, 
therefore, demands a positive dis¬ 
criminatory treatment. It is a pro¬ 
cess. The Indian teacher needs an 
orientation in the philosophy of 
equality so that it may get accep¬ 
tance. It is, therefore, necessary to 
examine whether curriculum of 
teacher education can lay proper 
emphasis on different aspects of 
equality (not to be confused with 
identity) with all its manifesta¬ 
tions. 

For all practical purposes, a 
sizeable number of girls do not 
attend school. It is clear that the 
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girl child shall not be able to reach 
the school as long as the women 
have a lower status in society. The 
gradual but steady rise in the 
women's movements, both with¬ 
in India and at the global level, 
has begun to challenge the patri¬ 
archy which is at the foundation 
of continued subjugation of wom¬ 
en in most of the societies. Teach¬ 
er education curriculum needs to 
acknowledge the central need to 
sensitise the teachers (including 
women teachers) towards the is¬ 
sues of women empowerment 
and the growing challenge to pa¬ 
triarchy. 

One of the paramount consid¬ 
erations in education and teacher 
education would be a realistic 
perception and understanding of 
the situations being faced and 
likely to be faced by the children 
in future. With more than 1 /3rd 
of the school age children outside 
the school system and alarmingly 
high dropout rates, the situation 
is going to be tough, necessitating 
extra efforts in planning and pro¬ 
fessional inputs. There would be 
other sensitive and critical issues 
like that of population and pover¬ 
ty. The case of the girl child would 
determine the extent of success of 
educational endeavours. The 
country needs more women 
teachers, particularly in remote, 
rural and far flung areas. Teacher 
education, therefore, needs to re¬ 
spond to the sensitivities of the 
Indian Child who would be fac¬ 
ing a very different world in the 
initial stages itself. The issues of 
poverty and inequality can nei¬ 
ther be ignored easily nor solved 
instantly. The task of teachers, in 
this context becomes sensitive, 
complex and challenging in the 
coming decades. 


The Philosophy of Social 
Justice 

The impact of inclusion of the 
philosophy of 'social justice' has 
to be properly understood along 
with its consequences. The reser¬ 
vation policy of the State for the 
SCs and STs along with the reser¬ 
vation for the OBCs has tended to 
transform the nature of the edu¬ 
cational system. A large number 
of first generation learners and 
teachers now find their place in 
educational institutions. They 
have to increasingly get accept¬ 
ability. Its another impact is on 
the academic standards which 
need to be maintained. The con¬ 
flict between quality and excel¬ 
lence on the one hand and the 
growing number and quantity on 
the other has to be reconciled. 

Role of Teacher Education, 
Values and Nation Building 

A nation is made great by its 
people, who in turn develop in 
themselves the qualities of head 
and heart, who have courage and 
conviction to act according to the 
accepted norms of behaviour and 
who are men and women of char¬ 
acter. There has been a persistent 
erosion of values in the society 
which need to be re-defined and 
reinstalled. It is through educa¬ 
tion and as of necessity through 
teacher education programmes 
that this task can be accom¬ 
plished. But in what ways, re¬ 
mains to be thought of in order to 
arrive at workable propositions. 

The Scientific Philosophy and 
Nature 

The scientific philosophy pro¬ 
pounded by Bacon, Des'cartes 
and Newton which the world be¬ 
lieved and practised for a long 
time has put man against the na¬ 
ture and disturbed the old har¬ 
mony that existed between the 


two. The exploitation of nature 
became man's sole concern. The* 
imbalances in the ecosystem and 
degradation of the environment 
are some of its consequences. The 
large scale pollution of air, water 
and food materials, the 'Green 
House Effect', rise in tempera¬ 
ture, change in weather chart, 
damage to the ozone layer, ero¬ 
sion of soil, increase of carbon and 
nitrogen contents in the air, grow¬ 
ing intake of poisonous substanc¬ 
es by man and diminution of non¬ 
renewable forms of raw materials 
and sources of energy are going to 
create serious problems for man. 
Environmental awareness has 
now become necessary. Let us, 
therefore, examine whether the 
curriculum of teacher education 
can take a realistic note of the 'cri¬ 
sis of environment' and help in 
developing consciousness among 
the prospective teachers. 

Panchayati Raj and Traditional 
Power Structure 

The 73rd Constitutional 
Amendment introducing Pancha- 
yati Raj leading to the decentrali¬ 
zation of political and adminis¬ 
trative power, a right step in the 
direction of 'participatory democ¬ 
racy', is an effective means to 
bring it to the grassroots. The res¬ 
ervations in the Panchayati Raj 
system to certain categories of 
people is breaking down the tra¬ 
ditional power structure in the 
rural areas. It has, however, de¬ 
veloped misconceptions and ap¬ 
prehensions among the teachers, 
specially at the elementary level, 
that local politics will interfere 
with their work. The teachers will 
have to develop positive attitude 
towards it and some kind of em¬ 
phasis has to be laid on It. All 
these changes call for a new rela¬ 
tionship between the school and 
the local community. 
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Tile teacher is an academic 
and an intellectual. He/she can- 
. not maintain stony silence at the 
events that are taking place in the 
society. As an enlightened person 
it is his/her moral duty to pass an 
unbiased judgement and impar¬ 
tial criticism on social events. The 
academic and social issues are not 
so independent of each other as 
people are accustomed to imag¬ 
ine them to be. On the contrary, 
they are inter-related and inter¬ 
dependent. The right of teachers 
to examine the social events has 
to be defended. An unexamined 
life', says Socrates, Is not worth 
living'. The role of the modem 
teacher is not confined to teach¬ 
ing alone. He/she is expected to 
participate in the development 
programmes of the community 
life. The question arises as to how 
this could be integrated with the 
teacher education programmes. 

Teachers for the 21st Century 

The teachers who are being 
educated today will have to pass 
the major part of their lives in the 
education system—formal/non- 
formal — during the twenty-first 
century. If the present rate of ex¬ 
plosion of scientific and techno¬ 
logical knowledge continues, in a 
few years the teachers will find 
themselves in a world where their 
present knowledge and teaching 
skills to an extent would become 
obsolete. They will have to face 
the challenge of electronic media 
and information technology. In 
course of time, students will not 
come to teachers that often for ac¬ 
quisition of knowledge, as other 
efficient avenues for the same 
would be available to them. They 
would come just for seeking in¬ 
formation about the 'source of 
knowledge'. The changes likely to 


occur in the twenty-first century 
need to be visualised and suit¬ 
ably incorporated in the curricu¬ 
lum of teacher education. 

Education: Theory and Practice 

ft is felt that education and 
society need to be in consonance 
with each other. But in reality 
whatever is being taught in the 
schools gets little opportunity for 
practice. This needs to be exam¬ 
ined from the point of view of 
teacher education curriculum. 
Let die philpsophy of teacher ed¬ 
ucation and its curriculum be ori¬ 
ented, not in despair and disap¬ 
pointment, but in hope. 

Changes in Schools Demand 
Concomitant Changes in 
Teacher Education 

Education of teachers is not 
an end in itself. Its target is the 
school, where it is expected to 
shape the destiny of pupils and 
prepare citizens for the nation. 
Any change in the nature, pur¬ 
pose, quality and character of the 
school demands a concomitant 
change in teacher education, spe¬ 
cially in its curriculum. The im¬ 
plementation of the 10+2 scheme 
at the school level has trans¬ 
formed the complexion of educa¬ 
tion to a great extent from the pre- 
primary to the +2 stage. There has 
been an increase not only in the 
quantum of knowledge, being 
transmitted and negotiated but 
also in the nature and purpose of 
this knowledge. Certain new sub¬ 
jects have replaced the old ones 
whereas certain others have 
changed their context, orienta¬ 
tion, theme and philosophy. 
These changes at the school level, 
out of necessity, demand a new 
pedagogy and evaluation tech¬ 
niques. But the changes at the lev¬ 
el of teacher education are lag¬ 


ging far behind die changes de¬ 
manded by the school system. It 
is, therefore, essential that the cur¬ 
riculum of the teacher education 
be suitably reoriented so as to re¬ 
spond to the emerging realities at 
the school IeveL All that the teach¬ 
ers are expected to do in their 
work places, need to be reflected 
in the teacher education activities 
and programmes. 

Competenciea and Skills in Ed¬ 
ucation of Teachers Unrelated 
to Work Situations 

It is unfortunate that the 
teachers and the teacher educa¬ 
tors both tend to get alienated 
from the mainstream of academic 
life after a few years of joining 
their profession. At a time when 
the knowledge in different disci¬ 
plines is increasing, they do not 
keep pace with the new develop¬ 
ments in their respective disci¬ 
plines. The methodology learnt in 
the teachers' training institutions 
to transact curriculum is sparing¬ 
ly practised. The teacher, when 
he joins the school system, finds 
the education received at the 
training institutions of little use. 
The curriculum of the teacher ed¬ 
ucation has to guard itself against 
obsolescence of knowledge of the 
teacher educator and the irrele¬ 
vance of the pedagogy. It is really 
a serious problem. The content- 
cum-methodology approach has , 
not solved it because in practice 
these are being dealt with sepa¬ 
rately. The pedagogical analysis 
approach, which aims to integrat¬ 
ing methodology with content, 
needs to be stressed and strength- • 
ened. ft is, therefore, necessary 
that the courses of teacher educa¬ 
tion be made so challenging that 
toe teacher educator remains aca¬ 
demically alert and sensitive and 
the teachers practice whatever 
has been taught to them in these 
institutions. 
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Vagueness in Curriculum 

The curriculum of teacher ed¬ 
ucation does not adequately dis¬ 
tinguish among the terms like 
"elective", "optional" and "special¬ 
ization" resulting into different 
treatment of subjects in respect of 
their nature and scope. Likewise, 
community work, community de¬ 
velopment, community experi¬ 
ence have been vaguely under¬ 
stood, differently interpreted and 
poorly operationalised. The way 
SUPW has been conceived and the 
way it is being practised, the two 
are at variance. The curriculum 
of teacher education in practice, 
at present does not demand rigor¬ 
ous work from trainees and does 
not develop professionalism. 

Universalisation of Elementary 
Education 

The universalisation of edu¬ 
cation at the elementary level is 
going to raise another problem. 
The country will need many more 
elementary school teachers than 
at present, beyond the present ca¬ 
pacity of training institutions. 
While alternative training 
programmes/strategies may be 
thought of as a short term mea¬ 
sure for the training of voluntary 
teachers, the preparation of addi¬ 
tional trained teachers must re¬ 
main the responsibility of teacher 
training institutions. 

Apart from the obvious de¬ 
mand for a quantum jump in the 
number of trained teachers, UEE 
calls for transformation in the role 
of a teacher. The prevailing role 
of teacher being confined to teach¬ 
ing the children who already have 
access to schooling may not be 
adequate anymore. The future 
teacher would have to be actively 
engaged in the task of defor- 
matising as well as reconstruct¬ 
ing both the school and the learn¬ 


ing process in consonance with 
the changing social reality. The 
teacher would also be enabling 
the school to enlarge its capacity 
to reach out to all the children in a 
concerned locality. For these pur¬ 
poses, the teacher would have to 
be empowered in new conceptu¬ 
al, pedagogic and sorio-cultural 
dimensions. The Teacher Educa¬ 
tion curriculum, therefore, has to 
be re-otganised both structurally 
and pedagogically. The possibili¬ 
ty of each teacher Education insti¬ 
tution evolving a field laboratory 
(say a block, an urban locality or a 
school cluster) for UEE and link¬ 
ing its academic programme ped- 
agogicalty with the field projects 
undertaken by student-teachers, 
needs to be worked out, rather 
systematically. This would help 
lay the foundation of the triangu¬ 
lar relationship among the com¬ 
munity, school and the Teacher 
Education curriculum in a symbi¬ 
otic/ dialectic framework. 

Facing the Challenges of 
Science and Technology 

The teaching community has 
to face the challenges thrown by 
science and technology. There has 
been an explosion not only of sci¬ 
entific and technological l^nowl- 
edge but also in the means and 
techniques of acquiring knowl¬ 
edge. The theories of heredity, 
learning, mental health, attention 
and motivation should be given a 
fresh look in the light of the sci¬ 
entific researches. 

Manpower Planning in Teacher 
Education 

The absence of manpower 
planning in teacher education 
and lack of proper coordination 
between planning and human re¬ 
source development have been a 
matter of serious concern. In cer¬ 
tain parts of the country the 


trained teachers have to wait for 
several years to get employment 
and by the time they are em¬ 
ployed, the training effects are 
practically lost. Yet there are cer¬ 
tain other sectors where there is 
acute scarcity of trained teachers. 

Mismatch Be t we en the 
Training and Nature of Work 
in Teaching 

Another area of concern is a 
mis-match between the training 
and the nature of work in teach¬ 
ing. As for instance, the B.Ed. 
trained teachers (exclusively 
trained for secondary classes) are 
seen employed in the pre-prima¬ 
ry and primary schools. In addi¬ 
tion to stage specific training 
programmes, it may be thought of 
to introduce specialised training 
for pre-primary and elementary 
school teachers in the B.Ed. 
programme. 

Education as a Life-Long 
Process and Need for In-service 
Education 

A learning society visualises 
education as a life-long process. 
This is equally applicable to 
teacher education. The current 
policy stipulation on inseparabil¬ 
ity of the pre-service and in-ser¬ 
vice education of teachers needs 
to be given pragmatic shape at 
the implementation stage. The 
curriculum of pre-service and in- 
service teacher education could 
be redesigned to maintain the 
continuity between the two. 

Institutional Autonomy 

Academic freedom and insti¬ 
tutional autonomy are not the le¬ 
gal and constitutional rights. 
However, these are ethical and 
moral concepts, nonetheless. The 
teacher is expected to earn the 
academic freedom by his/her 
work. No external authority can 
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grant it Freedom and account- 
ability go together. They are mu¬ 
tually supporting and the 
programme of teacher education 
has to make a realistic note of this 
situation. 

Teaching as a Profession 

Globally, teaching is now be¬ 
ing recognised as a profession. 
But the education of teachers in 
our context has yet to develop the 
main attributes of a profession, 
such as, the systematic theory, 
authority, community sanction, 
ethical code and culture, generat¬ 
ing knowledge through research 
and specia- lisation. Some people 
do believe that formal training is 
not necessary for becoming a good 
teacher as it does not necessarily 
cater to the development of one's 
personality and sharpening of 
communication skills and com¬ 
mitment to a code of conduct. It is 
for consideration as to what steps 
need to be taken in respect of 
training programmes, duration of 
the course, student teaching/in¬ 
ternship etc, so as to develop pro¬ 
fessional ethics among teachers. 

Towards Evolving a Culture- 
Sensitive Pedagogy 

India and many other coun¬ 
tries of South-East Asia have a 
very rich cultural heritage, and 
are largely multicultural and plu¬ 
ralistic societies. Every region 
and state has its typical cultural 
identity, and there is a need to 
exploit this cultural identity as a 
basis for developing meaningful, 
relevant pedagogies. Since there 
is no one universal way in which 
the children learn, there is a 
strong need for looking into the 
cultural context in which a child 
is placed. For instance, a child in 
a tribal society may process infor¬ 
mation in an altogether different 
manner as compared to the chil¬ 


dren from the urban area and high 
socio-economic stratum. Our ped¬ 
agogy should be based in the trib¬ 
al culture as well as in the culture 
of the urban society. It is in this 
context that special mention may 
be made of 6ome cultural practic¬ 
es such as story-telling, dramat¬ 
ics and aesthetics which should 
become a strong basis of our ped¬ 
agogy rather than one uniform, 
mechanistic way of student learn¬ 
ing. In sum, the cultural plurality 
should get embedded in the ped¬ 
agogical practices. 

Research and Innovations 

One of the major inputs to¬ 
wards enhancing the quality of 
teaching and learning in schools 
as well as the teacher training in¬ 
stitutions would be the extent to 
which research outputs and the 
outcomes of innovations are uti¬ 
lized by the system. An obvious 
prerequisite would be an indige¬ 
nous system of researches in 
teacher education institutions 
working at different levels. No 
doubt, researches on teacher edu¬ 
cation have been and are being 
conducted in universities, nation¬ 
al level institutions and other es¬ 
tablishments, their utility for the 
teacher educator or the classroom 
teacher remains rather low. The 
situation is compounded by non¬ 
availability of appropriate dis¬ 
semination mechanisms, like 
journals, publication of findings 
in different forms and opportuni¬ 
ties to the target group to get an 
access to these. This is one impor¬ 
tant factor which has dissipated 
the research efforts to a great ex¬ 
tent. Majority of the researches 
are undertaken to obtain a degree 
and hence the focus on its possi¬ 
ble utility and relevance gets mis¬ 
placed. 

There is a definite require¬ 


ment of bringing in research 
methods and methodologies in 
appropriate form in teacher edu¬ 
cation at pre-service and in-ser¬ 
vice programmes. To an extent, it 
finds a place in master level 
courses like M.Ed. and M.A., 
though in certain universities the 
course requirement on research is 
not insisted upon. The structure 
and design of future courses and 
programmes need to take this as¬ 
pect into account. Preparation of 
teacher educators can no longer 
be completed without adequate 
grounding in various aspects of 
research. Researches must re¬ 
spond to policy issues, curricu¬ 
lum issues, evaluative proce¬ 
dures and practices, training 
strategies, classroom practices 
etc. The areas of teacher prepara¬ 
tion for special education of gift¬ 
ed children and children from 
groups with specific cultural, so¬ 
cial and economic needs can no 
longer be ignored. Surveys and 
studies also need to be encour¬ 
aged. These may be exploratory 
or diagnostic in nature. The new 
initiatives and innovations need 
to be encouraged and studied. 
Wherever considered appropri¬ 
ate, these could be brought into 
the system of teacher education 
for wider and gainful use. 

The concept of field interac¬ 
tion and lab area approach in the 
context of establishment of DIETs 
is indeed timely. Researches, in¬ 
novations and surveys must be¬ 
come an integral part of the train¬ 
ing programmes of teacher train¬ 
ing institutions irrespective of the 
stages for which it prepares its 
teachers. The trainees need to be 
familiarised with innovations in 
general and innovative practices 
in teacher education in particu¬ 
lar. The prospective teachers need 
to internalise an element of moti¬ 
vation and self-assurance so that 
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in schools they could also inno¬ 
vate, experiment and achieve re¬ 
sults. 

Need for a Fresh Look 

The curriculum of teacher ed¬ 
ucation is under constant criti¬ 
cism. The changes in the school 
and social system occur earlier 
and the teacher education follows 
them later so an educational lag 
between the two continues. The 
curriculum of teacher education, 
therefore, does not meet the ex¬ 
pectations either of the school or 
of the society. 

The curriculum of teacher ed¬ 
ucation of 1978 was the outcome 
of pooled wisdom and expertise 
of eminent educationists whose 
efforts produced this useful doc¬ 
ument. But this curriculum needs 
another look in the light of the 
N.P.E., its revised version, and 
new thrusts po6ed by the political 
and economic decisions 

taken at the level of the State. Its 
reconsideration has, therefore, 
become necessary. 

Gaps Identified 

According to the National 
Policy on Education, 1986, a cur¬ 
riculum of teacher education, 
which is cut off from the school 
system and society, serves no use¬ 
ful purpose because of its internal 
weaknesses, which in the main 
are the following: 

- Teacher education has not 
been conceived as an inte¬ 
gral part of the educational 
and social system. 

- It is conventional, by and 
large, in its nature and pur¬ 
pose. 

- It does not adequately meet 
the requirement of the 
school system. 


- It does not meaningfully re¬ 
flect the national values and 
goals. 

- It is heavily loaded with dis¬ 
connected informations ren¬ 
dering it difficult to be 
transformed into knowl¬ 
edge or theories. 

- It lacks appropriate blend of 
theory and practical compo¬ 
nents. 

- The result of the latest re¬ 
searches which have signifi¬ 
cant bearing upon the theo¬ 
ry and practice of education 
do not find adequate place 
in it. 

- It fails to develop the com- 
petencies/skills for becom¬ 
ing an effective teacher. 

- The latest educational de¬ 
velopments are not suffi¬ 
ciently reflected. 

- It is terminal in the sense 
that it does not lay emphasis 
on continuous and life-ling 
learning. 

- It does not lay emphasis on 
in-service training. 

- It does not inculcate profes¬ 
sional values. 

- It does not lead to integra¬ 
tion of physical education 
with education which needs 
to be given priority as rec¬ 
ommended by the Commit¬ 
tee on Physical Education 
set up by the CABE in 1993. 

Critical Concerns 

The factors and forces influ¬ 
encing teacher education are 
many, some of which have been 
mentioned in the preceding sec¬ 
tions, certain others are being 
enumerated hereunder: 


- In case the eligibility quali¬ 
fications for entry into 
teacher training institutions 
are lowered, more academic 
and professional compo¬ 
nents will have to be added 
to the curriculum. 

- In case the duration of the 
programme is increased, the 
training inputs including 
the contents will also need 
enrichment. 

- The quantum of knowledge, 
methods for its transaction 
and the nature of the theo¬ 
retical and practical compo¬ 
nents has to be stage-specif¬ 
ic. 

- The expectations about the 
role performance from the 
teacher influence the teach¬ 
er education plans and 
programmes. 

- The teacher training plans 
and programmes will have 
flexibility in accordance 
with the availability of re¬ 
sources. 

- The education of teacher ed¬ 
ucators has been, by and 
large, a neglected sector, 
which needs careful plan¬ 
ning and orientation. 

in this discussion document 
no attempt has-been made to pro¬ 
pose specific curriculum patterns 
with the intention that a variety 
of patterns would emerge as an 
outcome of discussions. Let us 
rise to the occasion unitedly and 
help in transforming the 
programme of teacher education 
for greater empowerment of the 
younger generation. 
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CAMPUS NEWS 


UCMS Silver Jubilee 


The Union Health Minister, 
Mr. Salim Shervani, said that 
most of the major health problems 
confronting the nation could be 
effectively averted by timely 
health promotion and preventive 
activities. "But there is a deplor¬ 
able tendency to focus solely on 
curative care to the exclusion of 
the much-needed prevention and 
health promotion," he said while 
addressing a function organised 
to mark the silver jubilee celebra¬ 
tions of University College of 
edical Sciences in New Delhi re¬ 
cently. 

Stressing on developing the 
ability to communicate health 
messages and advise the popula¬ 
tion effectively, the Union Health 
Minister observed that "with 
changing lifestyles, drug abuse 
and addiction to alcohol and to¬ 
bacco and the emergence of HIV 
infection and AIDS, there is an 
imperative need of people who 
will advocate prevention while it 
is still possible." 

He appealed to all senior pro¬ 
fessors of medical colleges in the 
country to look at the present day 
issues and health problems while 
grooming the new generation of 
doctors and health professionals. 
Young doctors, he said, were 
more attracted by the glamour of 
specialities and super-specialities 
in tertiary hospitals. "In this 
quest, the medical career struc¬ 
ture tends to create water-tight 
compartments and leads to a tun¬ 
nel vision," he said. 

"Finding a proper balance be¬ 
tween the needs of medical edu¬ 
cation, provision of health care 
and a satisfactory upward career 


mobility for health professionals 
needs constant review and ad¬ 
justment," Mr. Shervani added. 

The responsibilities of the 
doctor had not only undergone 
many-changes but also expanded 
considerably, Mr. Shervani said. 
Care should be taken at the same 
time to ensure that new advances 
did not in any way reduce that 
element of humanism in medi¬ 
cine, he added. 

"Medical treatment was far 
less complex 25 years ago when 
institutions like the UCMS were 
set up. "The types of illness were 
different and the hospitals far 
smaller. Today, as we stand on 
the threshold of a new millenium, 
the health professional has no 
doubt acquired a greater techni¬ 
cal ability and greater knowledge 
which should be used to optimum 
benefit of the population and its 
health," Mr. Shervani asserted. 


Congratulating the graduates 
and the postgraduates who re¬ 
ceived the degrees and diplomas, 
Mr. Shervani said, "graduation is 
only the beginning and not the 
end of medical education. More 
than anything else, one requires 
self-motivation in full measure, 
zeal to acquire new knowledge 
and application in practical ter¬ 
ms," he appealed. 


• mil 


littee to Review 
V oca tionalisa tion 


The Tamil Nadu State Coun¬ 
cil for Higher Education (TAN- 
SCHE) is reported to have ap¬ 
pointed a committee to review the 
vocationalisation of higher edu¬ 
cation. Headed by Prof. K. 
Aludiapillai, Vice Chancellor, 


Madurai Kamaraj University, the 
committee will explore the possi¬ 
bility of transforming at least one 
arts and science college in each 
District into a community college 
that will offer arts and science 
degree programmes along with 
career-oriented courses. 

The panel will examine the 
feasibility of linking such colleg¬ 
es with polytechnics and profes¬ 
sional education institutions in 
the area, identify specific courses 
that could be encouraged in each 
college depending on the econo¬ 
mic potential and natural re¬ 
sources of the region and the na¬ 
ture of such courses; suggest 
organisational, management and 
financial structure needed to run 
cereer-oriented courses and their 
economic feasibility; and specify 
the steps required to retain teach¬ 
ers in colleges where such prog¬ 
rammes are to be introduced. • 

The Council approved a pro¬ 
posal to start M.S. by research for 
Engineering college teachers in 
different disciplines. The prog¬ 
ramme will have course work for 
one regular semester or two sum¬ 
mer semesters with one year of 
research project which can be un¬ 
dertaken by the engineering col¬ 
lege teachers in the respective col¬ 
leges under the guidance of a pro¬ 
fessor from the college or univer¬ 
sity offering the courses. 

The M.S. by research degree 
will be equivalent to an M.E. or 
M.Tech. degree on the model of 
such a programme currently of¬ 
fered at Anna University and UT, 
Chennai. The programme will be 
conducted by well-established in¬ 
stitutions in the State with high 
reputation for running the mas¬ 
ter's degree programme in differ¬ 
ent disciplines. TANSCHE will 
take the steps needed to coordi- 
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Over the years, it had Ltd. (HCL GL), to produce broad- 
strengfooied links with academ- band communications equipment 
ic institutions in Latin America, * for India and die SAARC region. 


nate the quality of the prog¬ 
ramme. 

Madras-Valencia 
Vanities Sign MoU 

The Madras University is re¬ 
ported to have signed an MoU 
with the nearly 500-year-old 
University of Valencia, Spain to 
facilitate cooperation between the 
two institutions in academic and 
research fields. 

According to the agreement, 
the two universities will ex¬ 
change publications and informa¬ 
tion on courses, seminars and oth¬ 
er academic activities, and wel¬ 
come faculty and students from 
the sister institutions without 
levying fees. The agreement ex¬ 
empts Madras University from 
any financial obligations, consid¬ 
ering its financial position. 

The agreement was signed by 
the Madras University's Vice- 
Chancellor Prof. P.K. Ponnu- 
s wamy and the Rector of the Uni¬ 
versity of Valencia Prof. Dr. Pedro 
Ruiz Torres. 

Founded in 1499, the Univer¬ 
sity of Valencia has 75,000 stu¬ 
dents in 82 departments and 
specialised research institutions. 
It functions in three campuses : 
one for Natural Sciences, a sec¬ 
ond with colleges of pharmacy, 
medicine, philosophy, education, 
psychology, geography and hu¬ 
manities and a third for Social Sci¬ 
ences departments. It offers both 
five-year degree and three-year 
diploma courses, mostly in the 
area of social sciences, nursing 
and physiotherapy. Prof. Antonio 
Clement Carrion, formerly Direc¬ 
tor General of four universities in 
Valencia, said the University was 
in the forefront of research and 
teaching, particularly strong in 
nuclear physics and Psychology 
studies. 


the Mediterranean and Catalan 
speaking regions, in addition to 
collaborative agreements with 
European and American Univer¬ 
sities and research bodies. At 
present, the University had near¬ 
ly 50 exchange programmes, 
mostly with universities in the 
Latin American region. The Uni¬ 
versity reserved nearly one per 
Cent of its huge financial outlay 
for exchange programmes. 

He pointed out that in the Eu¬ 
ropean Union many universities 
had large amounts reserved for 
exchange programme grants, but 
unfortunately not many were 
aware of the programmes and 
the funds remained unutilised. 

Campus of 
Technological Excellence 

Hindustan Computers Limit¬ 
ed (HCL) and the Karnataka gov¬ 
ernment are reported to have 
signed a memorandum of under¬ 
standing (MoU) to set up a cam¬ 
pus of technological excellence in 
Bangalore. 

Karnataka and HCL Corpo¬ 
ration will together work towards 
furthering India's potential in IT 
in the international marketplace 
as well as increasing economic 
development of the state. 

The proposed technology ca¬ 
mpus will house manufacturing 
plants, software development 
centres, R 8c D centres, training 
and education infrastructure and 
residential facilities in an inte¬ 
grated complex. Specialised cen¬ 
tres of excellence will be set up for 
the global software and services 
market. 

In addition, the campus will 
house foe manufacturing facili¬ 
ties for HCL General Instrument 


Signing the agreement, Mr 
Shiv Nadar, Chairman, HCL Cor¬ 
poration, said, "there is world¬ 
wide recognition of Indian soft¬ 
ware capabilities. By creating this 
campus of technological excel¬ 
lence we will establish foe infra¬ 
structure, ambience and compe¬ 
tencies for Indian minds to up¬ 
scale addressal of emerging glo¬ 
bal opprtunities." 

The Karnataka government 
will provide 50 acres of land, ex¬ 
pedite provision of utilities and 
facilties in foe campus, and set up 
single window clearance for all 
approvals involved in the setting 
up of foe complex. The campus 
will be equipped with foe best 
telecom and IT infrastructure. 

Advances in 
Aphidological Research 

The Aphids Society of India 
recently organised a National 
Symposium on "Recent Advances 
In Aphidological Research" at foe 
University of Gorakhpur. Inaugu¬ 
rating foe symposium Prof. R.K. 
Misra, Vice Chancellor, Gorakh¬ 
pur University, said foat scien¬ 
tists could not conquer foe nature 
but could only use the natural 
laws for the well-being of human 
kind. He reminded foe scientists 
that they were creations of nature, 
not the rulers. Scientists should 
study and analyse foe mysteries 
of nature to secure foe improve¬ 
ment in foe quality of man's life. 
They should desist from tamper¬ 
ing with foe laws of nature, for 
foat may not be in foe interest of 
man. He also cautioned foe scien¬ 
tists to minimize the use of chem¬ 
ical pesticides and fertilizers 
which were causing havoc' in the 
atmosphere. 
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Prof. D.R.C. Bakhetia of 
Punjab Agricultural University, 
in his keynote address, dwelt at 
length on the aphids and their 
management. He said that biolog- 
ical control was essential for sus¬ 
tainable agricultural develop¬ 
ment. He stressed the use of inte¬ 
grated pest management to 
minimise the role of toxic chemi¬ 
cal pesticides. Pest management 
should be eco-friendly to check 
environmental degradation, he 
said and added that aphids were 
phytophagous insects having 
high potentiality of rapid evolu¬ 
tionary change. Their population 
needed to be regulated by ento¬ 
mologists, he opined. 

Refresher Course in 
Bank Management 

The Department of Bank 
Management, Alagappa Univer¬ 
sity recently organised the first 
Refresher Course in Bank Man¬ 
agement. Sponsored by the Uni¬ 
versity Grants Commission, the 
course was inaugurated by the 
Minister for Revenue, Govern¬ 
ment of Tamil Nadu, Mr. Nanjil 
K. Manoharan. 

The course held 100 sessions 
in the following thrust areas of 
banking. Rural Banking, Mone¬ 
tary Management, Cooperative 
Banking, Development Banking, 
Merchant Banking, Mutual Fund 
Management, Foreign Exchange, 
Project Finance; Bank Marketing, 
Portfolio Management, Lease Fi¬ 
nancing, Credit Cards and Fac¬ 
toring. Apart from banking, few 
sessions were earmarked for com¬ 
puter knowledge, teaching meth¬ 
odology, educational technology, 
health education and sociology 
for comprehensive coverage. 

As a part of the Refresher 
Course, a seminar was also 
organised on Problems of Bank 


Depositors and Customer Service 
wherein partcipants of the Re¬ 
fresher Course, faculty members, 
researches in Bank Management, 
and bank executives interacted 
on issues concerning customer 
service. 

Mr. M. Meenakshi Sundaram, 
Regional Manager of the Union 
Bank of India, in his valedictory 
address, appreciated the role of 
the Department of Bank Manage¬ 
ment as a link between customers 
and bankers and eventually be¬ 
tween the university and the 
banking industry. 

Bharathidasan Varsity to 
Conduct SLET 

The Bharathidasan Universi¬ 
ty, Tiruchirappalli, has been nom¬ 
inated as Nodal Agency by the 
Govt, of Tamil Nadu, on the ap¬ 
proval of the University Grants 
Commission, for conducting State 
Level Educational Testing (SLET) 
for Lecturership in Colleges/Uni- 
versities in Tamil Nadu and other 
States, on reciprocal basis. 

The pattern of SLET will be 
similar to UGC/CSIR NET exam¬ 
inations. The test will be conduct¬ 
ed for 39 subjects during the sec¬ 
ond week of March, 1997 at a few 
selected Centres in Tamil Nadu. • 

Candidates who had secured 
atleast 55% marks in Master's 
Degree or equivalent from a 
recognised University are eligible 
to appear in the test. The candi¬ 
dates who are now in final year 
and due to take their final exami¬ 
nations during April *97 are also 
eligible to appear in the SLET, 
subject to their earning the pre¬ 
scribed minimum Marks for eligi¬ 
bility subsequently. 

Jamnalal Bajaj Awards 

Mr. Manubhai Pancholi, Dr. 
S.S. Kalbag and Dr Indumati 
Parikh were recently presented 
with the Jamnalal Bajaj Founda¬ 


tion Awards. The recipient of die 
International Award for Promot¬ 
ing Gandhian Values outside In¬ 
dia was Prof. Adolfo de Obieta of 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Mr. Pancholi, the recipient of 
the, 1996 award for constructive 
work is an 82-year old Gujurat- 
based educationist and construc¬ 
tive worker. Following his release 
from prison in 1934, he spent his 
time spreading education at the 
elementary, secondary and high¬ 
er level. It was Mr. Pancholi, who 
introduced agriculture and other 
allied occupations in "Nai T alim ". 

He established the Loka 
Bharati Gram Vidyalaya, which 
symbolised the coordination of 
education, research and exten¬ 
sion. Mr. Pancholi also has to his 
credit the introduction of new va¬ 
riety of wheat, named Lok-1. He 
is also famous for developing the 
village adoption projects in 1975. 
This resulted in the training of 
7,200 marginal and small farmers • 
in related activities. The project is 
unique in that after a period of 
four years it is handed over to the 
local village community thus de¬ 
veloping a permanent nucleus of 
rural managers. 

The award for outstanding 
contribution in the application of 
Science and Technology for Rural 
Development was presented to 
Dr. Kalbag. 

Dr. Kalbag (68) has been 
working for radical structural re¬ 
form in the educational ays-can, 
providing both formal and infor¬ 
mal training. His system inte¬ 
grates education and rural devel¬ 
opment through the process of 
learning and using it through 
skilled practice for providing 
community services. The greatest 
merit of Kalbag's experiments 
and innovativeness is their ac¬ 
ceptability to the rural people. 
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The sward for upliftment and 
welfare of women and children 
was received by Dr. Indumati 
Parikh, a medical practitioner 
and freedom fighter, who has 
been deeply involved in the radi¬ 
cal humanist movement. 

Dr. Parikh has been practic¬ 
ing family planning counselling 
in her own dispensary over a span 
of 42 years and was responsible 
for pioneering the use of 1UD as 
anOPD procedure in a small clin¬ 
ic in a simplified manner. 

She was the founder of 
Streehitaka rini, located in the 
midst of the socio-economically 
deprived areas of Mumbai, an 
organisation Which concentrates 
in providing medical relief and 
help to the downtrodden desti¬ 
tute women and children. 

The recipient of the Interna¬ 
tional Award for Promoting 
Gandhi an Values, Prof. Obieta, is 
a 82-year old lawyer, doctor of 
law, philosopher and eminent lit¬ 
erary personality. He has several 
works of literature on peace dis¬ 
armament, international under¬ 
standing, international law and 
non-violence to his credit. 

Both in personal as well as in 
public life. Prof. Obieta repre¬ 
sents the quintessence of the 
Gandhian spirit and ideology. He 
has been able to gain recognition 
and appreciation of Gandhian 
values in Argentina and has 
earned himself the title of Argen¬ 
tinian Gandhi. 

Post-Doctoral Fellowships 
in Astronomy and 
Astrophysics 

The Inter-University Centre 
for Astronomy and Astrophysics 
(1UCAA), invites applications for 
post-doctoral fellowships in as¬ 
tronomy and astrophysics (A&A). 
The duration of the fellowship is 


flexible withina range of one to 
five years, wirii the possibility of 
conversion to a tenured position. 
IUCAA offers challenging oppor¬ 
tunities to young research work¬ 
ers in theory, observation and in¬ 
strumentation in A & A and will 
be especially looking for observ¬ 
ers and experimentalists. Re¬ 
search areas covered include: 
Cosmology-and large scale struc¬ 
ture, Galactic and extra galactic 
astronomy, High energy astro¬ 
physics, Galaxy dynamics. Quan¬ 
tum cosmology and quantum 
gravity. General relativity. Grav¬ 
itational waves. Observational 
astronomy, and Astronomical in¬ 
strumentation. 

Further details may be ob¬ 
tained from: The Coordinator, 
Core Programmes, Inter-Univer¬ 
sity Centre for Astronomy and 
Astrophysics, Post Bag 4, 
Ganeshkhind, Pune - 411 007, In¬ 
dia. 

Marketing Library 
Services 

A Management Development 
Programme (MDP) on Marketing 
of Library k Information Projects 
& Services (MLIPS) was conduct¬ 
ed by the Indian Institute of Man¬ 
agement, Luchnow (UML) during 
October 23-25,1996.14 senior lev¬ 
el Library and Information Man¬ 
agers (LlMs) from all over the 
country attended the programme. 

The training package devel¬ 
oped by Dr. Roshan Raina (Li¬ 
brarian, UML) and Prof. Prem C. 
Purwar (Faculty Member, 11ML), 
Programme Directors, included 
discussion sessions on : Concep¬ 
tual Framework of Marketing; 
Marketing Mix; Marketing in Li¬ 
brary k Information Context; 
Marketing Cases in the Service 
Sector; and Organizational Pre¬ 
paredness, with eminent subject 
experts, experience sharing and 


video films on the programme 
theme. Learning through cases 
was a unique feature of the prog¬ 
ramme package. 

Participants provided the 
feedback on the programmer with 
the help of a structured question¬ 
naire designed for the purpose as 
weU as through a report present¬ 
ed in the valedictory function. 

Gulbarga Vanity 
Refresher Courses 

Gulbarga University, Gul¬ 
barga, proposes to organise UGC 
sponsored Refresher Courses for 
university and college teachers as 
per details below: 

Botany, Zoology: 20.01.1997 
to 12.02.1997; Physics, Chemistry, 
Mathematics : 27.01.1997 to 
19.02.1997. 

Further details can be ob¬ 
tained from the Director, College 
Development Council (Staff De¬ 
velopment Cell), Gulbarga Uni¬ 
versity, Gulbarga-585 106, Kar¬ 
nataka State. 

Detecting Food 
Adulterants 

The Council for Fair Business 
Practices (CFBP), SNDT Testing 
Centre, set up on the SNDT Wom¬ 
en's University campus at Juhu 
has devised a home kit to detect 
food adulteration which the con¬ 
sumer can buy for as little as 
Rs 250. 

"This kit enables the house¬ 
wife to easily checkfor herself the 
purity of often used ingredients 
at home," says A.V. Patankar, 
Honorary Director of CFBP labo¬ 
ratory. "For example, mustard or 
groundnut oil is often adulterat¬ 
ed with pungam oil. To check this, 
a person can add two drops of oil 
to a solution that is part of the kit. 
If it turns canary yellow or 
orangish, it indicates the presence 
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of the adulterant." 

"Similarly, chilli powder is 
often adulterated with sawdust 
and colour," he says, adding, "if 
one adcka liberal dash of it to a 
glass of water, the sawdust will 
float and the added colour will 
colour the water. Or, when a sam- 


The General Agreement on 
Trade and Tarrf (GATT) would 
benefit the Indian farmers in a 
big way by providing better mar¬ 
ket facilities and good price to 
their produce", was the general 
consensus at the seminar on im¬ 
pact of GATT(WATO) on 
Haryana Agriculture that con¬ 
cluded recently at the Chaudhary 
Charan Singh Haryana Agricul¬ 
tural University (CCSHAU). It 
was observed that the state gov¬ 
ernments creating export 
infrastructural facilities would 
have to encourage farmers by 
giving them premium for good 
quality agri-produce. 

The need to educate the stu¬ 
dents as well as farmers about 
Gatt Accord was strogly felt, for 
which exstablishment of a core 
group of scientists who might ed¬ 
ucate them had been suggested. 
The farmers should be educated 
especially about export oriented 
agriculture, quality requirements 
in global market and tariff and 
non-tariff barriers in agri-trade. 

For Haryana, it had been pro¬ 
posed that the state government 
after identifying the commodities 
and production zones should es¬ 
tablish fruits, vegetables and 
food pprocessing industries in 
the state. Special sfforts were 
needed to promote export of du¬ 


ple of coffee adulterated with 
chicory is mixed in a mug of cold 
water, the coffee will float while 
the chicory will sink, staining the 
water brown." 

All this information is con¬ 
tained in a booklet that comes 
along with the kit. 


rum wheat, basmati and non- 
basmati rice, onion, potato, cot¬ 
ton, barley malt and flowers for 
which the state had vast poten¬ 
tial. These commodities should 
be grown in specific suitable 
zones. 

Declaration of minimum 
support price of all the export ori¬ 
ented crops before sowing season 
and creation of a high power cell 
in the Ministry of Agriculture to 
monitor and promote agricultu¬ 
ral export were the other recom¬ 
mendations of the seminar. 

Dr. Mangia Rai, ADG Policy 
and Perspective Planning, ICAR, 
Dr. J.B. Chowdhury, Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor, CCSHAU, Dr. S. Naga- 
rajan. Project Director, Director¬ 
ate of wheat Research and Dr. 
R.K. Singh, Representative of In¬ 
ternational Rice Research Insti¬ 
tute, Philippines, were among the 
75 participants who attended the 
seminar 

Dr. J.B. Chowdhury empha¬ 
sised on better quality of research 
to sustain GATT era. Dr. B.S. 
Dhillon, ex-Dean, PGS, PAU 
urged the scientists for diversifi¬ 
cation in agriculture towards 
horticulture as the fruits demand 
in global market would increase 
in near future particularly for 
grapes, apples, guava. Dr. R.K. 
Singh emphasised to preserve 


scented and other good quality 
rice varieties previously grown in 
Dehradun, Eastern Uttar 
Pradesh, etc and their good char¬ 
acter be transferred to new high 
yielding varieties in order to fetch 
more foreign exchange through 
rice export. Dr. Mangia Rai said 
that the higher agri-production be 
properly channelised to global 
market otherwise the successful 
efforts might be siphoned off to 
the unproductive channels. 

Farm Museum 

The University of Agricultur¬ 
al Sciences (UAS) Hebbal, Banga¬ 
lore, proposes to set up a state-of- 
art agriculture museum in 
Gandhi Krishi Vigpana Kendra 
(GfCVK) campus. According to 
UAS Vice-Chancellor Dr. G. K. 
Veeresh, the museum would 
come up in the old campus on an 
area of 10 acres. 

It would help farmers know 
the ongoing research activities in 
the field of agriculture. About 
1,200 species of plants would be 
exhibited, he added. 

Chinese Delegation 
Visits HAU 

A 9-member Chinese delega¬ 
tion led by Mr. Y.R. Renjian, 
Director-General (Agriculture), 
China recently visited the 
Chaudhary Charan Singh 
Haryana Agricultural University 
(CCSHAU). The 2-day visit was 
for developing collaborative 
programme in crop and livestock 
production under Indo-Chinese 
bilateral agreement for coopera¬ 
tion in Agriculture. Welcoming 
the delegation Prof. J.B. 
Chowdhury, Vice-Chancellor, 
said, "The commonality of 
civilisation, population growth 
and rural problems between In¬ 
dia and China will open newer 
frontiers for strong cooperation 


News from Agricultural Universities 
GATT and Haryana Agriculture 
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between the two countries". 

The members of the visiting 
delegation were taken round the 
constituent colleges, research 
farm and laboratories of the uni¬ 
versity and had mutual discus¬ 
sions with the experts of agricul¬ 
ture and animal sciences. The del¬ 
egation also visited Central Insti¬ 
tute for Research on Buffaloes 
(CJRB) and some of the villages 


Between 1st and 7th Decem¬ 
ber, 1996 the following schedule 
of telecast on higher education 
through INSAT-ED under the aus¬ 
pices of the University Grants 
Commission will be observed. 
The programme is presented in 
two sets of one hour duration 
each every day from 6.00 a.m. to 
7.00 a.m. and 1.00 p.m. to 2.00 
p.m. The programme is available 
on the TV Network throughout 
the country. 

1st Transmiaalon 
6.00 ajm. to 7.00 ajn 

1.12.96 

"A flcebana" 

"How to Face an Interview-T 

"Amudha : The Iron Woman 
of India" 

3.12.96 

"A Voyage into Matter” 
"Archaic Scripts of the 
World" 

"Desert Wild Life; Elegant 
Antelope Nilgai" 

5.1X96 

"The Dimensions of Technol¬ 
ogy (Lecture by Dr. Abdul 
fCalamr 

"Visit a Mineral Spring” 


adopted by the CCSHAU for their 
overall development. 

In a meeting with the Vice-, 
Chancellor and all senior faculty 
members of the university, the 
team leader Mr. Y.R. Renjian said 
that the tissue culture technology 
developed by the CCSHAU 
would be of great help in the Chi¬ 
nese agricultural development 
programme. 


"Texture of Literature -1: 
Semiotics" 

7.12.96 

"Debate on Economic 
Reforms: Policy Challenges 
Ahead-I" 

"Why Conserve Wild 
Animals" 

"On Line: Living an 
Information Age" 

Ilnd Transmission 

1.00 pA. to 2.00 p.m. 

1.12.96 

No Telecast 

2.12.06 

"Classic Mechanics-1: 
Galileo's Principle of Rela¬ 
tivity - A" 

"Effects of Globalisation" 
"Sugar Science -1: 
Micropropagation in Sugar” 


The Third World Network of 
Scientific Organisations (TWN- 
SO) invites nominations for its 
annual prizes in applied sciences. 
The prizes are intendedto encour- 


Minister" 

"Fullerene Learning Through 
Games" 

"Reconstructive Surgery" 

4.12.96 

"Energy from Natural 
Resources" 

"Design -11: Today" 

The Colourful World of 
Minerals" 

5.12.96 

"Burning Bright: Sun, A 
Viable Energy Option" 
"Deccan Traps - Archives of 
Ancient Volcanism" 
"Pronouncing English" 

6.12.96 

"Beyond Vision (Optical 
Telescope)” 

"Women in Profession: 
Architecture" 

"Soil and Water Conserva¬ 
tion for Prosperity to Posteri- 

ty-r 

7.12.96 

"The Story of Indian Painting- 
VI: Folk Painting" 

"Family Series: Ordinary 
People -11 (Poland)” 

Hindi Telecast 
HR!: 6.00 ^ 6-30 Wvt cW! 

2.12.96 

Hffct 3 ^T<r 
RqfS" 

4.12.96 


age and support scientific re¬ 
search on major Third World 
problems in die fields of agricul¬ 
ture and technology. 

The TWNSO prizes recognize 


News from UGC 

Countrywide Classroom Programme 


3.12.96 


"Black Diamond - Buck 


6.12.96 


News from Abroad 


TWNSO Prizes in Applied Sciences 
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and honour distinguished indi¬ 
viduals or institutions whose sci¬ 
entific And technical innovations 
in the fields of agriculture or tech¬ 
nology have provided significant 
and sustainable solutions to some 
important economic and social 
problems in the Third World and 
have brought, or will bring, sub* 
stantial benefit to the well-being 
of people. 

Two awards are given each 
year in the fields of agriculture 
and technology. Each prize con¬ 
sists of a cash award of US$ 
10,000 and a personalised plaque 
mentioning the recipient's major 
contributions. ' 

The TWNSO prizes are open 
to institutions and living individ¬ 
uals —from both developing and 
developed countries — whose 
scientific and technological inno¬ 
vations have had, or will have, a 
beneficial effect on the nations of 
the Third World in the fields of 
agriculture or technology. 

Members of the Third World 
Academy of Sciences (TWAS) are 
not eligible for these prizes. 

Nominations for the TWNSO 
prizes are invited from all mem¬ 
bers of TWNSO and TWAS as 
well as from science academies, 
national research councils, uni¬ 
versities and research institutions 
in developing and developed 
countries. 

Nominations should be made 
on the relevant forms (available 
from the TWNSO Secretariat) and 
should clearly state the contribu¬ 
tions made in one of the two fields 
for which the prize would be giv¬ 
en. The nomination should be ac¬ 
companied by a 1-2 page profile 
of the nominated individual or 
institution, and a list of signifi¬ 
cant publications relevant to the 
award. For nominated individu¬ 
als a complete list of publications 
and the biodata of the candidate 
are required. 


Nominations must be submit¬ 
ted in the English language. 

Each nomination is valid for 
three consecutive years. 

Nominations are judged by 
an international committee of dis¬ 
tinguished scientists and technol¬ 
ogists appointed by the President 
of the Third World Network of 
Scientific Organisations. 

Completed nominations for 
the TWNSO prizes must reach the 
TWNSO Secretariat not later than 
1 March each year. 

Further enquiries may be ad¬ 
dressed to : Ms. Helen Martin, 
TWNSO Secretariat, c/o Interna¬ 
tional Centre for Theoretical 
Physics, P.O. Box 586 - Strada 
Costiera 11,34100 Trieste - Italy. 

TWAS Associate 
Membership Scheme 

The Third World Academy of 
Sciences (TWAS) has established 
an Associate Membership Scheme 
in Physical and Biological Scienc¬ 
es at Centres of Excellence in the 
South. 

The aim of the scheme is to 
counteract the brain drain, allevi¬ 
ate the problem of isolation of tal¬ 
ented scientists in developing 
countries, and strengthen the re¬ 
search programmes of Centres of 
Excellence in the South. 

Within this scheme, a number 
of associates (not exceeding ten 
per Centre) will be selected for 
each of the Centres from among 
the most eminent and promising 
researchers in developing coun¬ 
tries working in the fields of in¬ 
terest of each centre. The selec¬ 
tion will be highly competitive 
and the appointment will be 
made on the baris of merit. Spe¬ 
cial consideration will be given to 
scientists from isolated institu¬ 
tions in developing countries. 

The appointment will be 
made for a fixed period of three 
years, during which time the as¬ 
sociate is entitled to visit the Cen¬ 


tre twice for a period of two or 
three months each time. Subject to 
the availability of funds, the ap¬ 
pointment may be renewed for a 
further term of three years. Dur¬ 
ing the visit the associate may 
pursue his/her own research in¬ 
terests and/or collaborate with 
the research teams at the Centre 
in programmes of common inter¬ 
est. 

The Third World Academy of 
Sciences, with a grant provided 
for this scheme by the OPEC Fund 
for International Development 
and the United Nations Educa¬ 
tional, Scientific and Cultural 
Organisation (UNESCO) will 
cover the travel expenses in¬ 
volved, while the host centre will 
cover the living expenses of the 
visitors, and provide all the nec¬ 
essary research facilities. 

Further details may be ob¬ 
tained from the Academy's Secre¬ 
tariat located at the International 
Centre for Theoretical Physics 
(ICTP), Strada Costiera 11- P.O. 
Box 586-34100 Trieste-Italy. 

The Bernard Conyers 
Award 1997 

The Bernard Conyers Award 
offers individuals in the Third 
World lor lesser privileged areas 
of Europel the opportunity to pro¬ 
duce/publish original materials 
in the field of rural development 
and or education, that might oth¬ 
erwise remain unpublished or 
unavailable to those working at 
field level. 

The Committee is anxious to 
encourage the use of new media, 
where relevant, for example vid¬ 
eo, film or other communication 
systems such as the Internet. 

A maximum of £5,000.00 is 
available for up to four awards in 
1997. 

For further infoimation, write 
to The Administrator, The 
Arkleton Trust, Enstone, Oxon 
OX7 4HH. 
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HuHoham 
Maturate Mrfiesh Yop 
CHANCE UOfl 


MAHARISHIMAHESH YOGI 

VEDIC VISHWAVIDYALAYA 

Madhya Pradesh 

(EstrtKsMm 1995 by Act Mo. 37 of 1195 by HP. Lofislativo Aasaanbfty) 

Maharishi Mahesh Yogi Vedic Vishwavidyalaya rs tho only Unhrsrsity in India 
croatad to offer knowledge for perfect, invincible management of individual and 
the society-management supported by the total intelligence of Natural Law. 


Academic Excellence 


Consciousness 


Education at Maharishi Mahesh Yogi Vedic 
Vishwavidyalaya enlivens in every student's awareness 
the common basis of knower and known, the unified 
field of Natural Law. Every part of knowledge is 
connected with the whole discipline, and the whole 
discipline with the unified field of Natural Law, which 
students experience directly as the deepest level of 
their own intelligence during the practice of 
Maharishi's Transcendental Meditation programme, and TMSiddhi Programme . 


Creativity 


High Quality of Life 


Courses Offered at 46 Campuses of the University. 


| Maharishi Ved Vigyan | 

•* ShUstri (Graduate) 

AchBrya (Post-Graduate) 

Vidyt VSridhi (Ph.D.) 

Vidy fivfichaspati (D. Lht.) 

r Sthapctys VethTj 

(V«fc Architacture) 

Ayurveda, 
Jyotish, Yogs, 
Gantftwvi Veda 

L flodta Mine) J 


Diploma programmes 


Project Management 
Human Resource Management 
Financial Management 
Marketing Management 
Accounting & Auditing 
Banking 

Computer Technology 



Certificate Courses in 

• 

• 

«r 

Office Management St Secretarial Practice 


Marketing & sales 


Dress Designing & Manufacturing 


Textile Designing St Printing 

•* 

Horticulture 


Seed Production 


Crop Production 

<w 

Sericulture 


Food Processing St Preservation 


Cultivation APlantation of 


Health Care & Beauticulture 


Medicinal Plants 




I 


MBA (NN TbM) Fear 
MBA (Partitas) Six 
MCA (Fafl That) Fsar 



MEDICAL COLLEGE at Bilaspur Campus 

Spseial PARAMEDICAL Cams far Doctors A Tocbateras At JABALPUR 


Maharishi Mahash Yap Vatic Vtsbwrridyataya 

Adnwwtrativt Offca: 871, Napur Town, JABALPUR (M.P.M820Q1 Tsl: 410325, FAX: 0761 315722 

(Raaad tbs Dock) 
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BOOK REVIEW 
A Human Document 

Tarlok Singh* 

Sushila Nayar, Mahatma Gandhi's Last Imprisonment: Hie Inside 
Story. New Delhi, Har-Anand Publications, 1996. Pp. 407, 
Rs. 495/-. 


Sushila Nayar's diary of the 
period 9 August 1942 to 6 May 
1944 when Gandhiji was incar¬ 
cerated at the Aga Khan Palace in 
Poona is a document of unique 
historical value for the study of 
India's struggle for freedom. 
Mahadev Desai, who was also ar¬ 
rested with Gandhiji after the 
parsing of the Quit India Resolu¬ 
tion on 8 August 1942 and was 
with Gandhiji at the Aga Khan 
Palace had already begun to keep 
notes of day to day happenings, 
as was his practice, but on 15 Au¬ 
gust he suddenly felt giddy, faint¬ 
ed, had a convulsion, turned pale, 
his eyes closed, never to open 
again. 

Mahadev Desai gone, the fol¬ 
lowing day Gandhiji asked 
Sushila Nayar to keep a daily dia¬ 
ry so that there was an authentic 
record of life in prison during the 
last Satyagarha struggle for free¬ 
dom'. Sushila had already antici¬ 
pated this need and^ showed 
Gandhiji what she had written af¬ 
ter Mahadev's last entry. Thus 
started her prison diary which 
Gandhiji unfailingly reviewed, 
and corrected from time to time. 

Appalled at the vicious pro- 

* Editor, IASSI Quarterly , Indian 
Association of Social Science Institu¬ 
tions, Care Institute of Applied Man¬ 
power Research, Indraprastha Estate, 
New Delhi -130 002. 


pagandk that had been unleashed 
after his arrest, one of Gandhiji's 
first acts was to write to the Vice¬ 
roy. In this letter he insisted that 
the Congress had not approached . 
the movement with any but the 
friendliest motives. The Congress 
had sought to kill imperialism as 
much for the sake of the British 
people and humanity as for India. 
The Congress had no interests of 
its own apart from those of the 
whole of India and the World. 
However much he disliked the 
action of the Government, he re¬ 
mained the same friend as before 
and would still plead for a recon¬ 
sideration of the Government of 
India's whole policy. 

On the personal plane, after 
Mahadev's death, Gandhiji re¬ 
marked, God is putting me to a 
severe test. If I cannot keep my 
balance in the midst of misfor¬ 
tunes, how can I do justice to the 
work before me?' Gandhiji con¬ 
centrated on his studies and went 
on with his work. 

The detention camp thus be¬ 
came a place of work and prayer, 
all the members renewing their 
strength from within from day to 
day. There was so much to do, 
and no time to waste. 'Our every 
breath', Gandhiji insisted, 'should 
be dedicated to the pursuit of our 
goal', 'Utopia', he said on one oc¬ 
casion, 'will always remain an 
ideal, there is no need to call it a 


myth. The perfect line of Euclid 
will always remain an ideal. No¬ 
body can draw it. But that does 
not make it any less real'. To his 
companions — Kasturba, Pyare- 
lal, Sushila, and Sarojini Naidu, 
Gandhi said, 1 want you all to 
become regular in everything. 
Clockwise regularity will enable 
you to find time to do everything 
you want to'. 

Many interesting conversa¬ 
tions took place during their 
walks in the Aga Khan Palace 
grounds between Gandhiji and 
Pyarelal. Time and again, 
Pyarelal returned to the question 
of Russia and what it had 
achieved. Gandhiji acknowl¬ 
edged die achievement, but 'un¬ 
less they realize the importance 
of using, and decide to use the 
right means, they will never 
able to hold out'. Though not at 
the end of the war, at the end of. 
another period, the fabric eventu¬ 
ally broke down. In the course of 
their conversations, Gandhiji said 
that Marxist theories could not be 
compared with the laws of nature 
and were not true for all time. 
Unless we accepted non-violence, 
mankind would continue to face 
war after war. Civilized society 
could not be a party to that. 

Gandhiji and Pyarelal talked 
about capitalists and how they 
might produce wealth, not for 
themselves, but for die people and 
about trusteeship as an ultimate 
goal. Turning to the needs of 
India's villages, Gandhiji said 
that the spinning wheel and vil¬ 
lage industries could not elimi¬ 
nate poverty. He did not yet have 
the solution, but felt that there 
had to be equitable distribution 
of land. 

Through the simple acts of 
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living from day to day, in conver¬ 
sations about small matters, wis¬ 
dom and a sense of values per* 
vaded die life of the inmates of 
the Aga Khan Palace, uplifting for 
them and, not less, for those who 
came to share their life through 
this precious diary which Sushila 
Nayar maintained with such me¬ 
ticulous care under Gandhiji's 
thoughtful attention to all matters 
of detail. There were irritations 
and frustrations from time to 
time, and these were borne with 
equanimity, often even with a 
smile. There were sad moments 
too and periods of anxiety, as 
through die prolonged illness and 


suffering of Kasturba, ending in 
her death on 22 February 1944. 
Earlier, there was a period of trial 
when Gandhiji wait through the 
ordeal of his 21-day fast from 18 
February 1943 to 3 March 1943. 

Sushila Nayar's diary is an 
altogether human document, but 
it has also its spiritual dimensions 

and firm intellectual foundations. 

• 

The reader who reflects on the life 
and thoughts that filled the air of 
the Aga Khan Palace during those 
momentous days will surely 
make his or ha own discoveries 
through its pages. The diary 
should be read slowly and not 
skipped ova too fast. 


Political Economy of Environment 
A Grounded Critique 

S.P. Punalekar* 




Caroline Thomas (ed.). Rio: Unravelling the Consequences. Ilford, 
Essex: Frank Cass fc Co.Ltd., 1994. $ 29.90. 


A great deal of international 
interest was aroused when the 
United Nations Conference on 
Environment and Development 
(UNCED) was held in Rio in June 
199Z It was then felt that issues 
concerning the sustainability of 
development alongside protec¬ 
tion of human rights and their 
livelihood sources will dominate 
the discussion and result into via¬ 
ble policy action. Not much seems 
to have happened that could ma¬ 
terially benefit the poorer seg¬ 
ments of the world community; 
especially the countries in the 
South. Discussion in the present 
book vividly portrays the post- 
Rio process cm the canvas of world 


• Senior Fellow, Centre for Social 
Studies, University Campus, Sural- 
39S 007. 


economic and political relations, 
and unravels the worrisome con¬ 
sequences for the present and fu¬ 
ture generations. The essays also 
point towards the areas of hope 
and optimism; if the sensitive and 
concerned individuals and 
groups counter the hegemony of 
die entrenched groups; including 
the corporate interests of the mul¬ 
tinationals. 

The book contains 13 essays 
that focus on both the generic, the¬ 
oretical issues as well as empiri¬ 
cal manifestations of current de¬ 
velopment practices of political 
regimes that have dire environ¬ 
mental consequences. Thus, the 
discussion remains well ground¬ 
ed as a coherent critique of inter¬ 
face between development and 
environment. Steve Smith's essay 
explains how the environmottal 


issues have remained at the pe¬ 
riphery of international relations. 
Julian Saurin further links the 
problems of global environmen¬ 
tal degradation with modernity 
and environmental knowledge. 
Devlin and Yap unfold contradic¬ 
tions underlying the structural 
adjustment programmes and the 
UNCED agenda. Other essays 
also add to our understanding of 
complex relationships among in¬ 
ternational trade, environmental 
issues, marketability of sulphur 
dioxide' permits, politics of cli¬ 
mate change, freshwater resource 
crunch, domestic security con¬ 
cerns etc. 

Each essay is quite complete 
in itself in terms of its rationale 
and analytical rigour; and at the 
same time, it has organic links 
with a central problemstique on 
political "economy of environ¬ 
ment. Caroline Thomas who has 
edited this volume has succinctly 
brought out the main dements of 
this debate in ha introductory es¬ 
say, Beyond UNCED: An Introduc¬ 
tion. Reflecting the synthesis of 
positions articulated in other es¬ 
says, she argues that at the most 
fundamental level, the causes of 
environmental degradation have 
remained unaddressed, leave 
alone their resolution. She main¬ 
tains that "....The state, rather 
than facilitating improvement, is 
often an abstade. In many in¬ 
stances it is incapable of tackling 
the crisis which is rooted in the 
globalisation under way in the in¬ 
ternational system. Powerful en¬ 
trenched political and economic inter¬ 
ests, sometimes but not always state- 
based, impede progress in understand¬ 
ing and addressing the crisis. They 
marginalise rival interpretations 
of its origins and thereby block 
the discovery of possible ways 
forward..." (p.2, emphasis add¬ 
ed). 
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Steve Smith also cautions that 
political reasons are more power¬ 
ful behind the current environ¬ 
ment debate; and feds that these 
interests and their lobbyists 
would push real environmental 
issues into the periphery of inter¬ 
national relations. He warns that 
both environmental issues and 
those who research them may be 
marginalised,, unless they ad¬ 
dress the fundamental relation¬ 
ship between knowledge and 
power. He makes a fervent ap¬ 
peal to step outside their conven¬ 
tional, corporate-friendly theoret¬ 
ical framework and to confront 
the fundamental structures in 
which the environmental ques¬ 
tion is played out. 

The essays contribute signifi¬ 
cantly in the direction of building 
a theoretical framework which re¬ 
spects the local initiatives and 
constraints, and also attaches im¬ 
portance to parameters of global 
economy and politics. It is for 
these reasons, it advocates the fol¬ 
lowing principles for effective in¬ 
terventions in current crisis situa¬ 
tion. Firstly, it places a weightage 
on efforts to re-articulate interna¬ 
tional political space. It urges 
awareness of effects of 
globalisation on environment. It 
recognizes that the site of envi¬ 
ronmental degradation is often 
removed from the initial agent, 
and thus 'the relationship be¬ 
tween cause and effect may not be 
obvious, and consequently attrib¬ 
uting responsibility is not 
straightforward'. 

Julian Saurin, while identify¬ 
ing the relationship between mod¬ 
ernization, knowledge and 
globalisation in order to reveal 
modes of knowledge, makes a 
valuable suggestion worth collec¬ 
tive reflection. At the end of his 
essay, he says, ’’....Central to the 


critique is that global environ¬ 
mental degradation arises out of 
the normal and mundane practices of 
modernity not from the accidental 
or abnormal ....Thus, the struc¬ 
tures of modernity not only create 
mass environmental degradation, 
but simultaneously mask its ori¬ 
gin and formation..." (p. 62, em¬ 
phasis original). She makes a plea 
to address this tension before ap¬ 
propriate legislative or regulato¬ 
ry instruments either at the state 
or global level are instituted. 

Devlin and Yap critique the 
neo-classical market theory and 
its implicit logic of uneven asset 
distribution. They argue that the 
consensus over economic efficien¬ 
cy as a means to environmental 
ends has been reached too hasti¬ 
ly. They unequivocally proclaim 
that for a sustainable develop¬ 
ment understood as environmen¬ 
tal sustainability, 'relative equal¬ 
ity between high-consumption 
countries and low-consumption 
countries, moderated levels of 
poverty in all countries, and po¬ 
litical stability in all countries, is 
not consistent with free trade, 
unrestrained markets, and inac¬ 
tive states.' (p. 76). 

In the last essay. Environment, 
Development and Security, 
Paikiasothy Saravanamuttu pro¬ 
vides an insightful clue on the 
links between environment and 
security questions. The essay 
boldly argues that the conven¬ 
tional wisdom and paradigm is 
threatened with new, creative al¬ 
ternatives to present ways of 
thinking. It is scared of being sub¬ 


verted, and hence dinging to¬ 
wards the outmoded ways of sale- 
guarding the existing social and 
political arrangements, and unre- 
ceptive to redefinition of its insti¬ 
tutional structures and practices. 
This scholar reviews thoroughly 
die anxieties of tire developing 
countries with regard to their own 
economic growth and impending 
obstacles due to stringent envi¬ 
ronmental prescriptions from the 
North. This essay therefore 
pleads that "instead of sustain¬ 
able development, 'replicable de¬ 
velopment' would be more appro¬ 
priate. It captures the develop¬ 
mental aspirations of the South 
and the environmental fears of 
the North in a manner that is not 
prejudicial to security." (p. 236). 

This book is indeed a valu¬ 
able contribution to our knowl¬ 
edge and understanding of com¬ 
plex relations between concepts 
of development, environment 
and sustainability. The book pro¬ 
vides 'other' side of the debate on 
environment, and lays bare the 
inner contradictions between the 
international agenda and local, 
state-level specificities. It also 
brings to the fore the strength and 
limitations of the NGOs in their 
efforts towards countering the 
global corporate pressures in¬ 
cluding those of the IMF, World 
Bank and WTO. Thus, this book is 
a must for university teachers and 
students interested into society- 
environment dynamics. Also the 
policy makers in India can get 
good deal of data and insights on 
environment debate. 
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A list of doctoral theses accepted by Indian Universities 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Psychology 

1. Rajmal Singh. A study of predictors of rurel and urban 
scholastic achievement. VeerKunwar, 

Sociology 

1. Chakravarthy, Radhs. Scientists and scientific 
organisations : A sociological study of organisational cli¬ 
mate. Osmania, Prof C Lakshmanna. 

2. Das, Tapati. Educated working mother, adjustment be¬ 
tween profession and motherhood: A study of working moth- 
er In Orlasa. Sambalpur, Dr S N Rath, Prof (Retd), Department 
of Anthropology, Sambalpur University, Jyoti Vihar, Burla. 

3. Hota, Abhinna Kumar. Radical youth movements in the 
United States and India : A comparative study. JNU, Prof R P 
Kaushik, Centre for American and West European Studies, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi. 

4. Khemariya, Madhulata. Gramin mahilayon kee arthik 
kriyayen evam parivarik sthiti. Durgavati, Dr (Smt) Saraswati 
Mishra, Department of Sociology, Rani Durgavati Vishwa- 
vidyalaya, Jabalpur. 

5. Munjal, Brij Mohan. Social heritage of die ValsnUd 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata. d Lift. Devi Ahilya, 

6. Saini, Abhilasha. Chhattisgarh kee Raut Jati : Ek 
saxnajshastrlya adhyayan. Chasidas, Dr (Smt) Shachi Sapre, 
Govt Girls P G College, Bilaspur. 

7. Samuel Asir Raj, S. Social displacement and environ¬ 
mental degradation : The caae of North Arcot District, Tamil 
Nadu. JNU. Prof J S Gandhi, Centre for die Study of Social 
Systems, Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi. 

8. Shafi, Aneesa. Role conflict among working Muslim 
women of Srinagar. AMU, Prof Noor Mohammad, Prof and 
Head, Department of Sociology, Aligarh Muslim University, 
Aligarh. 

9. Singh, Uday Kumar. Water management, community 
and die ecological setting: A sociological study of Spiti Val¬ 
ley, Himachal Pradesh. JNU, Prof K L Sharma, Centre for the 
Study of Social Systems, Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi. 

10. Venkata Rao, M. Migration, social mobility and city 
home community interaction. Andhra, 

11. Vyas, Lavleena. Notions of masculinity and femininity 
and caste identities : A comparative study of Brahmins, 
Rajputs and Baidas in die dty of Jaipur. JNU, Prof K L 
Sharma, Centre for the Study of Social Systems, Jawaharlal Nehru 
University, New Delhi. 

Sodal Anthropology 

' T. Rath, Alok. Quateranary environment and prehistoric 
cultural development: A micro-level study on die East Coaat 
of India. Andhra, 


Political Science 

1. Challt HymavathL Women leaden in political partiee: 
Patterns of recruitment, perceptions and performance in 
Andhra Pradesh. Hyderabad, Dr P Manikyamba, Reader, De¬ 
partment of Political Science, University of Hyderabad, 
Hyderabad. 

2. Kiran Kanta. The development of political ideas of UN 
Roy. HP, 

3. Mishra, Ranjana. The role of Mahakoahel Region In the 
Indian National Movement t Special reference to Katni 
Murwara. Durgavati, Dr K C Jain, Department of Political 
Science, Hitkarini Mahila College, Jabalpur. 

4. Rafath Begum. Secularism in political ideas of Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru. Hyderabad, Dr PCSarangi, Reader, Depart¬ 
ment of Political Science, University of Hyderabad, Hyderabad. 

5. Saroj. The Non Alignment and the United Nations 
Organisation. Patna, Dr M N jha. Head (Retd), Department of 
Political Science, Patna University, Patna. 

6. Shandil, Dhani Ram. Ethnic plurality and politics in 
North Esst India: A study of the Bodo Movement. HP, 

7. Singh, Jevesh Kumar. Mahabharat mein varnit ahaahan 
vyavastha ka awaroop. Veer Kunwar. 

8. Sinha, Jyoti. Mahatma Gandhi tadia Vinoba Bhave ka 
vidiaronkaektulnatmak adhyayan. GhaaidaB, Dr ON Mishra, 
Govt New Girls College, Bilaspur. 

9. Tiwari, Sanjay Kumar. Sanaadiya lolctantra mein aaUia 
•amitiyon kee bhumlka : Madhya Pradesh ke visbesh 
sandarbh mein. Ghasidaa, Dr Umashankar Shukla, D P Vipra 
College, Bilaspur. 

Economics 

1. Abuja, Kanhaiyalal. Tribal marketing in South-West 
M P. Devi Ahilya, Dr (Smt) T K Vajdi, Prof, Department of 
Economics, Devi Ahilya Vishwavidyalaya, Indore. 

2. Bajpayee, Shashi Kant Economic thoughts of Karl Marx 
and Mahatma Gandhi : A critical and comparative study. 
Vinoba Bhave. Dr Stjsl Mukhaxjee, Department of Economics, 
Vinoba Bhave University, Hazarfbag. 

3. Batra, Anju. Economics of crops and live stock enter¬ 
prises in Solan District of Himachal Pradesh. HP, 

4. Bhatnagar, Sunil. Bharat mein parivar niyojan ke chalis 
vaxsh : Ek alochnatmak mulyankan, JUa Jhanai ke aandarbh 

mein. Bundelkhand, Dr Shyam Narayan Lai, Principal (Retd), 
Govt College, NiwarL 

5. Chakraborti, Bikas Kumar. Economic devel o pme nt of 
the districts of Burdwan and Vankura, 1951-81: A compara¬ 
tive study. Burdwan, Prof Rajendra Mohan Chakraborti Diakur, 
Department of Economics, University of Burdwan, Burdwan. 

6 . Gaur,SP. Economics of mushroom production: A caae 
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Stody of Soaipet District of Haryana. Junta, PrafNAAnd, 
Department of Economics, Jamia MIDI* Ialamia, New Delhi 

7. Gupta, Neena. Sarguja JO* main rilhii utpedaa lea ak 
arthik adhyayan : Hal, ianan faalon ka sandaxbh main. 

Ghasidaa, Dr H N Guru, Govt P C College, Ambikapur. 

8. Ismail, Jamal Neji Abed. Export trandi in a dmlopJog 
economy: A case study of Jordan. Baroda, 

9. Joshi, Rashmi Shiikant Determinants of public expen¬ 
diture and economic growth in India. Baroda, 

10. Laxmatah, P. Conaumptlon patterns of tribal house¬ 
holds : A cmc study of Chendina in Mshabubaagtr District of 
Andhra Pradaah. Osmania, Dr M Upender, Department of 
Economics, Osmania University, Hyderabad. 

11. Mane, Ashok Bhausaheb. Ratroapacts and pr o spect* of 
exporta and imports in Indian agriculture. MPKrtahi, DrSN 
TiUkar. 

. 12. Pal, Asit Kumar. The indnatriallaation and axcess ca¬ 
pacity In the registered manufacturing sector of West Bengal. 
NBU, Prof MDasgupta, Department of Economics, University of 
North Bengal, Raja Rammohunpur, District Darjeeling. 

13. Pandey, Suxeah Chandra. A study of direct recruitmssrt 
in Damodar Valley Corporation. Magadh, Dr P N Singh, Prof, 
Department of Economics, Bhim Rao Ambedkar Bihar University, 
Muzaffaxpur. 

14. Rahane, Ramnath Kisan. Marketing of ani¬ 

mals for beef and meat, in Bombay market MPKriahi, DrBJ 
Hinge, Prof, Department of Economics, Post Graduate Agricul¬ 
tural Institute, Rahuri. 

15. Ramappa, P. Per form ance of regional rural banks with 
special reference to the Keyalasecma Region of Andhra 
Pradesh. Krishnadrvaraya, Prof N Narayana, Department of 
Economics, Sri Krishnadevaraya University College, Anantapur. 

16. Utreja, YaminL A study of farm production patterns in 
the periphery of Shimla City. HP, 

17. Velayutham Saravanan. Economic transformation, of 
tribal* in Tamil Nadu since the colonial rale, 1792-1991. 
Hyderabad, Prof M Atehi Reddy, Departmant of Economics, 
University of Hyderabad, Hyderabad. 

18. Viswanath, T. Management of traditional Irrigation 
facilities: A study of tank Irrigation in Anantapur District of 
Andhra Pradesh. Krishna devaraya, DrG Srecdhar, Department 
of Rural Development, Sri Kriahnadeveraya University College, 
Anantapur. 

taw 

1. Vishnu Murthy, M. Role of Company Law Board as an 
lnatmm ent of sodo-lagal tra n s f o rm ation: A critictl apprals- 
aL Osmania, Dr Avtar Singh, Reader <Retd], 398, Motinagar, 
Lucknow. 

Pablic Adminlatration 

1. GoelSimmi. Ad minist r a tion of jc*> sa tisfaction- mecha- 
nlsm among employees in selected pMk sector undartak- 
isgs of Himachal Pradesh. HP, 

2. Kaahyap, Bipan Lai. Administration of welfare 


programme s for Scheduled c ast aa In Himachal Pradaah. HP, 

3. Laela Kmart, D. An evaluation of dm District Sched¬ 
uled Castm C oo p er ative Society United, Vtsakhapatnam. 
Andhra, 

Education 

^-^irArayath, Koroth Geetha. A critical study of du achleve- 
mats of islnik schools In Indls with special reference to 
Southern states. Karnatak, Prof B C Peril (Retd), Vanamala, 
Rajeshwari Nagar, Ranebennur. 

2. Buno Zetsuvt A study of the gifted e l em enta ry schoo 
tribal children In Nagaland: Identification and nurture with 
reference to Kohims District. Nagaland, DrRPShukla. 

3. Choudhary, Rakhi. Uttar Pradesh ke shlkshak 
praahikshan mahavidyalayon mein •hravye-driahya shlksha 
yojna lea adhyayan. Bimdelkhand. Dr Jawaharlal Verms, Lec¬ 
turer, Department of Eucation, Bundelkhand College, Jhan&L 

4. Gill Ravindnjaet Kaur. Bffectivcnees of problem based 
social studies curriculum for primary school in terms of con¬ 
tent coverage. Devi Ahilya, Dr B K Pasi, Vice Chairperson, 
National Council of Teacher Education, New Delhi. 

5. Gore, Sita Madhsv. An investigation into the needs and 
motivation of gifted adolescent boys and gills with respect to 
their socio-economic background. Nagpur, Dr KL Pandit, Prof 
and Head (Retd), Department of Education, Nagpur University, 
Nagpur. 

6 . Gupta, Sushma. Work values of teaching ad non-teach¬ 
ing professionals in relation to their locus of control. 
Kurakahetrs, 

7. Jebamani, Joyce. A study of the status of English as a 
compulsory subject at higher secondary leveL SNDT, DrS V 
Joglekar, B-24, Diana Hill Top Society, Tekdi Biinglow, Old 
Bombay Agra Road, Lai Bahadur Shastri Msrg, Diane. 

8. Kesarkar, Madhun. Brihmmunbai ratra madhyamik 
sKalanchadifldtsakabhyna. SNDT, Dr Vasudhs Kamat, Centra 
of Education, PVDT College of Education for Women, Bombay 

9. Nanda, Ambika Prasad. Universaliaation of priaaary 
education in South Asia with special reference to Bangladesh. 
JNU, Prof I N Mukheiji, Centre for South Central, South-East 
Asian and South-West Pacific Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru Univer¬ 
sity, New Delhi. 

10. Negi, Bir Singh Literacy campaign in Himachal 
Pradaah: An evaluative study. HP, 

11. Rajendra Pal. Nature and p r o cca a of academic orienta- 
tion of tasrhsrs of higher education. Devi Ahilya, Dr BK Past 
Vice Chairperson, National Council of Teacher Education, New 
Delhi 

12. Santhoshlmmar, G R. A comparative study of tsadter 
education p ro gramm e s at secon da r y level in South I n d i an 
states. Calicut, Dr R Sukumann Nair, Dean, Faculty of Educa¬ 
tion It Controller of Examination, Sree Sankaracharya University 
of Sanskrit, Kalady P O, Eroaku lam-District 

13. Sarada Devi, M. Undemanding science: Science teach* 
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OB views on sc ienti f ic nttonillty sad i dwrtifl c practice. 
Otmudm, Dr V Sudhakar, Reader, Department of Education, 
Oamuda University, Hyderabad. 

14L Supakai, Ramesh Chandra. A critical analysis of the 
Doctrine of Trusteeship and Its implications for environmen¬ 
tal aducatloiL Devi Ahilya, Dr UC Vashiahtha, Department of 
Ed u catio n, Devi Ahilya Vishwavidyalaya, Indore. 

15. Tarkasband, Ujjwala. A critical study of tha guidance 
and counselling practices in secondary schools in Greater 
Bambey. 3NDT, DrVssudhs Kamat, Centre of Education, PVDT 
College of Education for Women, Bombay. 

16. Venugopala Rao, fC A study of the factors contributing 
to the te a ch e r morale in secondary schools. Andhra, 

17. Viiayakumari, L. Value orientation of secondary school 
teachers and their attitudes towards educational i s su es . 
Oamanie, Dr PSendeep, Prof, Department of Education, Oamania 
University, Hyderabad. 

Commerce 

1. Agrawal, Vinod Kumar. E ntr e pren eurship development 
through secondary education: A case study of C B S B D elhi. 
Manipur, Prof V P Giri. Director, Manipur Institute of Manage¬ 
ment Studies, Manipur University, bnphsL 

2. Chandawarkar, Meena Rajeeva. Human resource devel¬ 
opment interventions and their effects on productivity at 
different levels, in an organisation with special reference to 
Kanoria Industries Ltd. Bangalkot Kamatak, Dr B M Wali 
Reader (Retd), Department of Commerce, Kamatak University, 
Dharwad. 

3. Helasaqi, Sadaahiv Onkarappa. An appraisal of work¬ 
ing of Government Fair Price Stops, PDS in Kamatak State 
with special reference to Athani Taluka of Belgium District 
Kamatak, Dr K S Daniel, Chairman, Department of Commerce, 
Kamatak University, Dharwad. 

4. Iqbal Ahmad. Rail karamdtari evam karya santuahti: 
Dakahin Purva Railway ke Bllaspur Sambhag ka ek 
adhyayan. Ghaaidas, Dr A Ramakriahna. Department of Educa¬ 
tion, Guru Chasidaa Vishwavidyalaya, Bilaspur. 

5. Kulbir Singh. A study of tite self employment scheme 
for educated unemployed youth in tite State of Haryana. 
Dayanand. Rohtak. DrNarenderGarg. 

6. Maiti, Madhab Chandra. A study of dividend policy 
behaviour In selected large Indian companies in tits private 
sector. Burdwan, Prof Amit Kumar Mallick, Department of Com¬ 
merce, University of Burdwan, Burdwan. 

7. Naik. Janardhan Govindrao. Productivity and coat ef> 
fectiveneaa in foundry Industry: A study of foundry industry 
in Belgium District Kamatak, Dr A B Kalkundrikar, Lecturer, 
Gogtc College of Commerce, Belgaum. 

8. Pendharkar, Vina yak Delta trays. A study of fha 
organisation end working of-the small saving movement in 
Maharashtra State, 1960-1985. Nagpur, Dr S B Bodhankar, 

Reader and Head, Department of Commerce, C P A Berar College, 

Nagpur. 


9. Raaotra, Poonam. Customer satisfaction In iasurknc 
servica: A case study of UC, Jammu DMatea. Jammu, DrRD 
Shanna, Reader, Department of C omm e rc e, University of Jammu, 
Jammu. 

10. Ray, Swapan Kumar. Present economic condition!' of 
agricultural labourers in some sedacted districts of Watt Ben¬ 
gal : An empirical study. Burdwan, Sri Joydev Saikhel, Depart- 

' ment of Co m me rc e, University of Burdwan, Burdwan. 

11. Sansar Singh. Materials management in Power Devel¬ 
opment Department of Jammu Division. Jammu, Dr R D 
Shaima, Reader, Department of Commerce, University of Jammu, 
Jammu and Dr N S Gupta. 

12. Shaima, Devinder. Role of development banks in indus¬ 
trialisation of Himachal Pradesh. HP, 

13. Soni. Vinod Kumar. Jabalpur evam Narainghpur JUe 
kee lcrishi upaj mandiyonjee kaxyon ka tulnatmak adhyayan: 
Rk arthlk vlvechan. Duigavati, Dr P C Rawat, Principal, G $ 
College of Commerce and Economics, Jabalpur and Dr M N Khare, 
24, Ravindra Nagar, Adhartal, Jabalpur. 

14. Tripatld, Sudhlr Kumar. Madhya Pradesh kee audyogik 
ikaiyon main prabandhldya lekhankan, vyavahar evam 
mulyankan : Gwalior parikahetra kee pramuldt ikaiyon ke 
viahesh sandarbh mein. Bundelkhand, Dr D C Agrawal, 
Bundelkhand College, Jhansi. 

Home Science 

1. Anupma. Quality evaluation and economic feasibility 
of microwave Vi conventionally cooked chevon. HP Krishi, 
Dr Manoxajan Kalis, Department of Food Science and Nutrition, 
College of Home Science, PaJampur. 

2l Sharma, Santosh Kumari. Occupational health prob¬ 
lems : Impact on output and household development of wom¬ 
en workers of rural and urban handloom industries of 
Panlpat Baroda, 

Management 

1. Atri, Pankaj. A strategic marketing approach for devel¬ 
oping tourism potential with special reference to Jhansi Re¬ 
gion. Bundelkhand, Dr D C Agrawal, Head, Department of 
Commerce, Bundelkhand College, Jhansi 

2. Chauhan, Ramkumar. A study of organisational poli¬ 
tics orientation ai related to certain personal and situational 
variables among university employees In India. Devi Ahilya, 
Dr R D Pethak, Department of Management, Devi Ahilya 
Vishwavidyalaya, Indore. 

3. Hanumanfha Rao, K. Employment of children in urban 
informal sector: A study of Viaakhapatnam City. Andhra, 

4. Parkaah. Management of conflicts in selected industri¬ 
al enterprises of Haryana. Dayanand, Rohtak. Dr Dalip Singh. 

5. Patalriya, Lalit Prakaah. Organisation and management 
of advertising agencies in India. Bundelkhand, DrRKSaxena, 
Head, Department of Business Administration. Bund el k h and Uni¬ 
versity, Jhansi 

6. Rana, Surekha. A study of the relationship b et ween 
organisational effectiveness and leadership in tite institu¬ 
tions of higher learning. HP, 
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NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF EDUCATIONAL 
PLANNING AND ADMINISTRATION 

17-B, SRI AUROBINDO MARG, NEW DELHI-110016 


The National Institute of Educational Planning and Administration (NIEPA) is an autonomous 
organisation under the Ministry of Human Resource Development, Department of Education, 
Government of India. 

The Institute's core activities include: training educational planners and administrators; research 
in educational planning and administration; providing consultancy services at national and inter¬ 
national levels; clearing house for dissemination of the latest knowledge and information through 
its publications and presentations to seminars and conferences; organisation of seminars, confer¬ 
ences and workshops on current issues in educational planning and administration and providing 
a forum for exchange of views and experiences between participating educational administrators, 
planners and academics. It also sponsors research in educational planning, policy and manage¬ 
ments 

For dissemination of innovations and research in educational planning and administration, NIEPA 
brings out a quarterly journal Journal of Educational Planning and Administration in January, April, 
July and October every year. Pahprekshya, a separate Journal In Hindi with original contributions 
in Hindi as well as English (translated in Hindi) is also brought out in April,August and Deoember 
every year. 

The Journals are professional forum to which both social scientists including sociologists, econo¬ 
mists, political scientists, public administrators, educationists, psychologists etc., and practitioners 
around the world are invited to share their research and experiences in the area of educational 
planning and management. The Journals publish research papers of high quality on any dimension 
of educational planning, administration and development. Articles submitted should be original 
contributions and should not be under consideration for any other publications at the same time. 

Currently, the Institute is bringing out in priced form, a series of reports as a part of Second All 
India Survey of Educational Administration covering all the States and UTs through M/s Vikas 
Publishing House. Fourteen reports in respect of Andaman & Nicobar Islands, Arunachal Pradesh, 
Chandigarh, Goa, Haryana, Karnataka, Kerala, Lakshadweep, Madhya Pradesh, Mizoram, Pun¬ 
jab. Rajasthan, Sikkim and Tripura have been brought out in book form and the remaining are at 
various stages of processing. 

Some of the latest Priced/Unpriced Publications are: Single Teacher Schools in Tribal Areas: A 
Study of Girijan Vidya Vikas Kendras in Andhra Pradesh; Reforming School Education: Issues in 
Policy Planning and Implementation - A Report of the Conference; NIEPA Research Studies - 
Annotated Bibliography (1962-93); and Education for International Understanding: The Indian 
Experience. 

Besides above, the Institute has also started bringing out a quarterly Newsletter which carries news 
about NIEPA and information regarding seminars and workshops, training/orientation pro¬ 
grammes. It also disseminates ideas through abstracts of research reports and will keep the 
readers abreast with latest publications. 
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CURRENT documenta tion in educa tion 

A Itf of select articles cofied from periodicals received in the AIU Library during October 1996 


EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY 

flnoou, Eugene O. (1996). Autonomy, indoctrination and 
moral education. Near Frontiers in Bdn 26(2), 117-37. 

Peter, KG (1996). Knowledge revolution. New Frontiers In 
Edn 26(2), 196-201. 

EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 

Diekhoff, George M and often. (1996). C-rikge cheating : 
Ten yean later. Research in Hr Bdn 37(4), 487-502. 

Saltiel, Iris M. (1995). Experiential learning the workplace. 
New Directions for Adult end Continuing Bdn 68,47-54. 

Schwartz, Joan and Swinerton, E Nelson. (1995). Awarding 
college credit for knowledge and ability gained outside the coh 
lege classroom. New Directions for Adult and Continuing Edn 
68,39-46. 

EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 

Vella, Jane. (1996). Community education for development. 
Adult Edn and Development 46,81-95. 

EDUCATIONAL POLICY It PLANNING 

Indiresan, P V. (1996). Education for development In the 
twenty-first century. J of Ednl Planning and Admn 10(1), 25-34. 

WOMEN'S STUDIES 

Sax, Linda J. (1996). The dynamics of "tokenism" : How 
college students are affected by the proportion of women in their 
major. Research in Hr Edn 37(4), 389-425. 

EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 

Avasthi, D V. (1996). On the strategies for making technical 
education in India a financially independent enterprise. Indian J 
of Tech Bdn 19(2), 47-SI. 

Burgess, T F. (1996). Planning the academic's workload : 
Different approaches to allocating work to university academics. 
Hr Bdn 32(1), 63-75. 

Cub kin, Alan E. (1996). Facing the future : The change pro¬ 
cess in restructuring universities. Change 28(4), 27-37. 

Hearn, E J. (1996). An international model for industry-aca¬ 
demic partnership in engineering management education. J of 
Bags Bdn 9(4). 35-46. 

Leal Raymond R. (1995). From collegiality to confrontation: 
Faculty-to-faculty conflicts. New Directions for Hr Edn 92,19- 
25. 

Nixon, Jon. (1996). Professional identity and the restructur¬ 
ing (rf higher education. Studies in Hr Edn 21(1), 5-16. 

Senter, Richard. (1996). Economic development and the uni¬ 
versity : A case study of a failed program. Re s ea rch in Hr Edn 
37(4), 367-87. 

Sommerville, Aiaine K. (1996). Changing culture. Quality 


Assurance in Bdn 4(1), 32-6. 

Strauss, Jon C. (1996). Congratulations, now what?: Advice 
for new presidents. Bdal Record 77 (243), 32-41. 

Tunnermann, Carlos. (1996). A new vision of higher educa¬ 
tion. Hr Edn Policy 9(1), 11-27. 

Wright, Pater. (1996). Mass higher education and the search 
for standards : Reflections on some issues emerging from the 
Graduate Standards Programme'. Hr Edn Q 50(1), 71-85. 

CURRICULUM 

Shute, JCMandReimer.JK. (1996). A typology of develop¬ 
ment education. Adult Bdn 6c Development 46,113-23. 

TEACHERS 6c TEACHING 

Bhahvankar, A G. (1994) School of teacher education and 
research. J of Edn 6e Social Change 8(2-3), 49-55. 

Kain, Daniel L. (1996) Looking beneath the surface: Teacher 
collaboration through the lens of grading practices. Teacher* 
College Record 97(4), 569-87. 

Mullens, John E end others. (1996) The contribution of train¬ 
ing and subject matter knowledge to teaching effectiveness : A 
multilevel analysis of longitudinal evidence from Belize. Comp 
Edn Rev 40(2), 139-57. 

Singh, R P. (1994) In-service education: Possibilities, poten¬ 
tiality and procedures. J of Edn 6c Social Change 8(2-3), 39-43. 

Thorsen, Elizabeth J. (1996) Stress in academe: What bothers 
professors? Hr Edn 31(4), 471-89. ‘ 

Trigwall, Keith and Prosser, Michael. (1996). Congruence 
between intention and strategy in university science teachers' 
approaches to teaching. Hr Edn 32(1), 77-87. 

EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 

Bordia, Anil (1995). Towards a South Asian research agen¬ 
da. Adult Edn and Development 45,101-7. 

EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY 

Cartwright, G Philip. (1996). Planning for academic comput¬ 
ing : Important trends and issues. Change 28(4), 1996,57-9. 

EDUCATIONAL EVALUATION 

Alderman, Geoffrey. (1996). Audit, assessment and academ¬ 
ic autonomy. Hr Bdn Q 50(3), 178*92. 

Kells, H R. (1996). Higher education evaluation systems for 
Latin America: An analysis of recent experiences and die formu¬ 
lation of a generalized model Hr Edn Policy 9(3), 239-53. 

ECONOMICS 4 EDUCATION 

Barrett, L R. (1996). On students as customers: Some warn¬ 
ings from America. Hr Bda Rev 70-6. 

Panchamnkhi, P R. (1996). University finances in India. J of 
Bdal Planning end Admn 10(1), 15-24. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Bhutden, Ralph. (1996). The mind dependency of vocational 
skills. J of Vocational Edtt and Training 4«2). 167-88. 

Saxena, Karunesh. (1996). Management education system in 
Madhya Pradesh: An overview. 1ASS1 Quarterly 14(3 44), (14. 

ADULT EDUCATION 

Duke, Chris. (1996). Development-oriented adult education 
in tiie new higher education. Adult Bdn and Development 46, 
97-112. 

Hildebrand, Henner and Hinzen, Heribert (1996). Adult 
education and the fight against poverty. Adult Bdn and Devel¬ 
opment 46, 161-64. 

DISTANCE EDUCATION 

Jennings, Peter L and Ottewill, Roger. (1996). Integrating 


open learning with face-to-face tuition; A strategy for competi¬ 
tive advantage. (Spvft Learning 11(2), T34, 

W * > 

Pettys, Danial and Hare wig Claus. (1995). Course develop¬ 
ment process : Design and production of teaching material at die 
Fern Univeraitaet and the Open Urrivwsiteit: A comparison be¬ 
tween two European universities. J of Distance Bdn 10(1), 25-52. 

COMPARATIVE EDUCATION A AREA STUDIES 

Mahony, David. (1996). Academics in an era of structural 
change: Australia and Britain. Hr Edn Rev 28(3), 33-59. 

Mehta, Kranti and Mehta, B C. (1994). Some features of 
development of education in Rajasthan; A comparative study. J 
of Bdn A Social Change #2-3), 19-24. 


EDUCA TION NEWS INDEX 


A list of select articles and editorials on education from newspapers received 

in the AIU library during October 1996 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Chakravarty, Ambar. The know-all brigade. The Hindustan 
Times 2.10 96. 

Dogra, Bharat. How schoolchildren are examined to death. 
Indian Express 23.10.96. 

Khan, Nasima H. Together in education. The Economic 
Times 20.10.96. 

Maitn, Susan. Breaking the sound barrier. The Pioneer 

8.10.96. 

Manikantan, AG. Character : The basic aim of education. 
The Hindu 29.10.96. 

Mathur, Tej B. Child development: Parents' role The Hin¬ 
du 21.10.96. 

Munshi, Anju. School for learners: Debate. The Telegraph 

21.10.96. 

Nambath, Suresh. Freedom with fetters. The Hindu 14.10 96. 
Swaminathan, A V. Spotting excellence or forcing it ? The 
Hindu 21.10.96. 

EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 
Farouqui, Ather. Urdu as medium of Muslim education. The 
limes of India 21.10.96. 

John Mammen, K. The community connection: A practical 
method. The Hindu 8.10.%. 

Sandeep. A school of their own. The Hindustan Times 

3.13.96. « 

UNHINGED LEARNING (Editorial). Deccan Herald 
9.10%. 

EDUCATIONAL POLICY A PLANNING 
Amrik Singh. The Rastogi Committee's task. The Hindu 
14.10%. 

EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 
AMU AND Jamia (Editorial). The Trflnme 8.10%. 

Bannur, B B. Streamlining admissions. Deccan Herald 
27.10%. 

Chirsto, G G. The Supreme Court prods govt on higher 
education. The Times of India 18.10%. 


CROP-IN for drop-out (Editorial). The Times of India 
4.10%. 

Ghosh, Hanifa. Meeting with a definite objective. The Hin¬ 
du 15.10%. 

Jain, S $. Public schools or cheating shops 7 The Tribune 
14.10%. 

Kanchana, R. Classroom discipline. The Hindu 8.10%. 
Kapur, N S- Uniform educational institutions. The Pioneer 
22 . 10 %. 

KhuUar, K K. Fake varsities, toothless UCC Tha Tribune 
14.10%. 

Koshy, Thomas. Modernising our study system -1. The Hin¬ 
du 29.10%. 

Nanda, Antera. Managing human resources skilfully. The 
Times of India 2.10.96. 

Nanda, Neeru. For whom does the school bell toll? The 
Statesman 6.10%. 

Rajen draft, S. In a bind over admissions. The Hindu 7.10% 
Sethuraman, R. Admission and fees in professional colleges. 
The Hindu 1.10%. 

Sharma, G S. Stop this double standard. Deccan Herald 
20 . 10 %. 

Sivadasan Plllat, K. Establishing a learning society. The Hin¬ 
du 21.10%. 

Subramanyam, K. Are state councils necessary? The Hindu 

21.10.96. 

Vohre, Penkaj. Don't play with DU autonomy. The 
Hindustan Times 13.10%. 

EDUCATION A POLITICS 

Ansnd, Navneet. Saffron swing. Indian Express 25.10%. 
Chakrabarti, Saubhik. Left in the lurch for a while. The 
Statesman 24.10%. 

Iyer, Nandint R. Just not utopia anymore. The Statesman 

18.10.96. 

Joshua, Anita. Red gives way to saffron. The Hindu 28.10.96. 
_. Trouble on the campus : Aligarh echo in Delhi 
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The Hindu 14.10.96. 

Srivastava, Giriah. Is Jamla sitting on a bombshell? The 
Hindustan Tines 9.10.96. 

THE UNEMPI.OYABLES : The saffron victory at JNU will 
exact a comic price. Indian Express 21.10.96. 

WINDS OF change (Editorial). The Pioneer 21.10.96. 

INNOVATIONS ft REFORMS 
Vijayalakshmi, O. The need of innovative ideas. The Hindu 

21.10.96. 

CURRICULUM 

Baruah, Rita. Environment education. The Assam Tribune 

13.10.96. 

Gupta Spatu', Madan. Now desses in astrology. The Tri¬ 
bune 7.10.96. 

Mohan, Sadhna. Sex education is a must. The Pioneer 

24.10.96. 

Moss, Stephen. The body basics. The Telegraph 28.10.96. 
Shivs ram Nayak, D. Awareness of environment issues. 
Deccan Herald 13.10.96. 

LANGUAGE ft LANGUAGE POLICY 
Jagadisan, S and Raghavendra Rao, Meera. Learning a Ian* 
guage. The Hindu 6.10.96. 

Midatala Rani. Priority for mother tongue. Deccan Herald 

6.10.96. 

Sadanandan, S. English in rural and semi-urban areas. The 
Hindu 15.10.96. 

Soundsraraj, Stella. Building one's vocabulary. The Hindu 

29.10.96. 

SCIENCE EDUCATION 

Bhaduri, Sumit. Need for scientific temper in India. The 
Times of India 4 10.96. 

HOW TO win at poker A other science lessons (Editorial). 
The Statesman 14.10.96. 

Kochhar, Rajesh. Scientists and tire press. The Tribune 

23.10.96. 

Narlikar, J V. No more Ramans, Boses A Sahas : Unless 
science get* young blood. The Timet of India 7-10.96. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
Chander Prakash. Serving fanners at their doorstep. The 
Tribune 21.10.96. 

Flynn, Julia and Reed, Stanley. Key and able at Oxford. The 
Economic Timet 13.10.96. 

Gupta, ShallnL Managing Indian courses differently. The 
Economic Timet 22.10.96. 

Jindal, Surinder K Regular updating ignored. The Tribune 

14.10.96. 

Mathews, Nee lam. Selling education at department stores. 
The Economic Timet 2.10.96. 

Sen Gupta, Enskahi. At your service. The Statesman 6 -10.96. 
SERVING VARIOUS needs (Editorial). The Hindustan 
Timas 29.10.96. 

Trelford, Donald. Old hacks don't know it all. The Pioneer 

8.10.96. 

DISTANCE EDUCATION 

Vatudevan, V. Open university at state level: Prospects and 
possibilities. The Hindu 15.10.96. 

TEACHERS ft TEACHING 
ACTION REQUIRED (Editorial). Deccan Herald 9.10.96. 
Amrik Singh. Teacher's performance c The message from 


Calcutta. The Tribune 12.10.96. 

DO STUDENTS need private tuitions?: Debate. The States¬ 
man 12.10.96. 

Habibur Rahman, A. Towards an effective higher education. 
The Hindu 8.10.96. 

Krishna Kumar. Teaching without a vision : India at fifty. 
The Times of India 14.10.96. 

Maria, Rosa. Teachers: Reduced to mere inputs. Free Press 
Journal 23.10-96. 

Rajput, J S. The teaching scenario. The Hindu 15.10.96. 
Sachdev, Nandini. All work and no play. The Statesman 

12.10.96. 

COUNSELLING ft GUIDANCE 
Godavarthi, Srikanth. The career option minefield. Deccan 
Chronicle 2.10.96. 

EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
Ahmed, Firoz Bakht Futility of PhDs. The Pioneer 7.10.96. 
Venkatachalapathy, A R. Democratising research. The Hin¬ 
du 1.10.96. 

Venkateshwar Rao, Para a. Research in recession. Indian Ex¬ 
press 20.10.96. 

EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY 
Chakravarthy, Copal. When the paradigm shifts. The 
Hindustan Times 9.10.96. 

Comerford, Joellin snd Lynch, Robert Porter. Networked to 
the core. The Economic Times 26.10.96. 

DMonte, Darryl. Sharp him ahead. The Telegraph 23.10.96. 

_. Super highway or dead-end? The Hindustan 

Times 7.10.96. 

Ganguly. Swagato. Key in printout The Telegraph6.10.96. 
Gokhale, Namita. But, where are the books? The Hindu 

20.10.96. 

Jatana, H S. Moving through World Wide Web. The Tribune 
31.10.%. 

Mahajan, Shobhit. Speed breakers on info highway. The 
Pioneer 23.1096. 

ONLINE EDUCATION (Editorial). Deccan Herald30.10.96. 
Pathak, R L. No place for 'talk* A 'chalk'. The Tribune 

21.10.96. 

Rego, Gerard J. Millennium time-bomb. Deccan Herald 

30.10.96. 

Sekar, P. Learn while you play using multimedia. The Hin¬ 
du 17.10.96. 

Spar, Deborah and Bussang, Jeffery J. Ruling the net The 
Economic Times 15.10.96. 

Srivastava, Court Computers for teaching history. The Hin¬ 
du 15.10.96. 

STATIONS TRYING to define educational TV for kids (Edi¬ 
torial). The Economic Times 5.10.96. 

Sundarji, K. The Information revolution. The Hindu 

15.10.96. 

Virdi, T M S. Who cares for Internet? The Tribune 31.10.96. 

EDUCATIONAL EVALUATION 
Gupta, Punam. Need for a student friendly testing system. 
The limes of India 9.10.96. 

Malhotra, Pervin. Hew to bell the CAT. The Hindu stan 
Times 15.10.96. 

Parpia, H A B. SSLC/PUC exams: A nightmare. The Hindu 

1.10.96. 
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Sadtar, Suntan- Marking answer sheet In 4 minutes! Hie 
Tribune 28.10.96. 

Smith, M R. 80% maria for keeping muml Hu fila Isamsti 

1.10.96. 

ECONOMICS OP EDUCATION 
Goyal, J B. Commercialisation of universities. Dm Tribune 

22.10.96. 

Shrivastava, Girish. Paying a high price. The Pioneer 

7.10.96. 

Sundeep Singh. Varsities 'selling* professional courses. The 

Tribune 7.10.96. 

UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM (Editorial). The Aseam Tri¬ 
bune 30.10.96. 

Vijapuikar, Mahesh. In search of jobs. The Hindu 28.10.96. 
LIBRARIES * BOOKS 

BahL Sushil. Management diaries. The Times of India 

28.10.96. 

Chopra, Ashok. USA remains world's biggest book market 
The Tribune 27.10.96. 

Ganguly, Soumi. Reaching out The Statesman 6.10.96. 

Kannan, K. Winds of change at Delhi Public Library. The 
Hindu 7.10.96. 

Putty, Sudheendhra. They don't read no books no more. 
Deccan Chronicle 9.10.96. 

STUDENTS A STUDENT ACnVITIES 

Abdullah Haioon, M. Living link with community. Deccan 
Chronicle 23.10.96. 

Joshua, Anita. By the students, for rite students... The Hin¬ 
du 7.10.96. 

Nambath, Suresh. All on a leash. The Hindu 21.10.96. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION A SPORTS 
Chatteijee, Abhijit. Promoting school sport. The Tribune 

8.10.96. 

SPECIAL EDUCATION 

Maitra, Susan. Breaking the sound barrier. The Pioneer 

14.10.96. 

Mathur, ShivanL School for 'special children*. The Tribune 

28.10.96. 

Venkatraman, Lakshmi Helping them overcome their prob¬ 
lems. The Hindu 11.10.96. 

WOMEN'S STUDIES 

Thapar, Sumita. A leap forward. The Pioneer 8.10.96. 
ADULT EDUCATION 

Awasthi, Surinder. Punjab leads in income, lags behind in 
literacy. The Timet of India 4.10.96. 

Bahl, Tam. Man-made disaster. The Pioneer 22.10.96. 
Banerjee, Ninnalya. Lade of funds, bungling hamper literacy 
programmes. The Times of India 4.10.96. 

Benaur, Anita. The importance of literacy. The Hindu 

8.10.96. 

Gomes, Sylvia. Hb stream of oonscknuneaa. The Statesman 

1240.96. 

Jagadeaan, T D. Mass literacy : Massive challenge. The 
Assent Tribune 1240.96. 

Eamachandren, Vimala. Whither literacy program mes? The 
Hindu 13.10.96. 

Rao, T $. Hoping for the best Deccan Herald 27.10.96. 


ELEMENTARY A SECONDARY EDUCATION 
ArshL Asms. A sad beginning. The Pioneer 8.10.96. 
Chadha, Suahma. Catching diem young. The Pioneer 

22 . 10 . 96 . 

Shaima, R D. A scientific culture. The Pioneer 2240.96- 
COMPARAT1VB EDUCATION A AREA STUDIES 
ACADEMIA AUVB to needs (Editorial). The Hindu 

31.10.96. 

Chaudhary, Pramava K. Money doesn't buy literacy in Bihar. 
The Timet of India 28.9.96. 

Honawar, Vaiahali. Campus blues. The Telegraph 740.96. 
Malhotxa, Pervin. An attractive proposition. The Hindustan 
Times 2940.96. 

Mukheijl, Biman. Broader horizons. The Times of India 

22.10.96. 

Ral Chowdhuri, Satyabrata. Higher education -1: Need for s 
national debate. The Statesman 1840.96. 

_. Higher education - D: Need for selective admis¬ 
sions. The Statesmen 19.10.96. 

INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 
Lai, Neeta and Roy, Nandita. Educating Indians. The Tele¬ 
graph 23.10.96. 

Menezes, Joaquim and Cuirimbhoy, Nayana. New lands of 
milk and honey. The Timte of India 13.10.96. 

INSTITUTIONAL PROPILE 

Ananthakriahnan, Lalitha. The temple of technical educa¬ 
tion : Indian Institute of Technology, Madras. The Hindu 7.10-96. 

CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY Institute : Shadow of past histo¬ 
ry. Free Fleet Journal 11.10.96. 

Dahiye, Bhhn S. DAS (Indian Institute of Advanced Studies, 
Shimla): A nursery for new ideas. The Tribune 2040.96. 

De Sarkar, Bishakha. All in the name of tradition : St 
Stephen's College, Delhi. The Telegraph 20.10.96. 

Dhar, Aarti. National Archives opening up. The Hindu 

14.10.96. 

LA SAPIENZA: Europe's largest univ is fraught with prob¬ 
lems. Prte Press Journal 1140.96. 

Sahri, Dilip M. Golden year of fundamental research: Tata 
Institute of Fundamental Research, Mumbai The Pioneer 740.96. 

_. Tata Institute erf Fundamental Research turns 50. 

The Tribune 17.10.96. 

Sen, Malini Look back in wonder St Stephen's College, 
Delhi. The Telegraph 2040.96. 

Shaima, S K. Another Doon School, Lahore. The Tribune 

27.10.96. 

UCMS COMPLETES 25 yean : University College of Medi¬ 
cal Sciences, Delhi (Editorial). The Hindustan Times 3040.96. 

Vattam, Shyam Sunder. A golden milestone for N1E (Nation¬ 
al Institute of Engineering, Mysore). Deccan Herald 5.10.96? 
BIOGRAPHICAL PROFILE 

Ahsari, Iqbal A. Syed Ahmad Khan: A Muslim moderniser. 
The Hindustan Times 18.10.96. 

Dave, Dipti. The living legend of law : Dr N R Madhava 
Menon. The Telegraph940.96. 

Dewar, B R. Anti Prmbhakar: Tryst with hi-technology. The 
Tribune 1740.96. 

REMEMBERING SIR Syed(EditoriaI). The Tribune 19.10.96. 
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A HAND BOOK ON MUSHROOM CULTI¬ 
VATION txxpandeyfsx abash) 190 jo 
GENBUO. BOTANY VOL. I 
{8th tovtsea EdUan) 

(AC oangutytitc Kumar) 

Part 1, MtqMVi Audnr, Eitqtiw t 
PaMofy SLOO 

Part 2, Syanodc Boobt 4SJ0 

GENERAL BOTANY VOL N (Ml Alvfted 
NBM) (AC CRflOUfr 4 MC JfMW) 

Part L PLANT ECOLOGY, ECONOMIC 
BOTANY, PHYTOGEOGRAPHY AND PALEO¬ 
BOTANY 35.00 

Part 2. AN INTRODUCTION TO PLANT 
PHYSIOLOGY 2S.00 

Pvt 1. CYTOLOGY, GENETICS, PLANT 
BREEDING AND EVOLUTION 30.00 
AN INTBOOUCTION TO MEMCAL BOTANY 
AND PHARMACOGNOSY (ALC Kumar) 

30.00 

AN INTBOOUCTION TO PLANT TISSUE AND 

CELL CULTUBE (UC Kumar) 4000 
FIOffllERS IN PLANT SCIENCE RESEARCH 
Cniin—flnrtw Vataw for Praf. S.C Venna 
EOKeaOY : kjl otw § T-S. sareen soaao 
A TEXT BOOK OF PLANT PHYSIOLOGY 
{7th navtsaaancSEntarmiemtarv 

(V. verma* 75.00 

TWY lrtl? 9RB fftfR (e§«f tftVTO) (8fo 

50_QQ 

/C TEXT BOOK Of PLANT ECOLOGY 

(Mi a*u (v. verma) js jo 

A TEXT BOOK OF ECONOPK BOTANY 
(Ml CM.) (V.vwma) 35JO 

A TEXT BOOK Of PLANT ANATOMY 
Ust earn (£jjl ftrstasft) 30.00 

OUIUICS OF PfCROTiCHMQUE (2nd Cdfl) 
(Prasad a Prasad) 

10.00 

A TEXT BOOK Of HOCHEMSTRY {2nd RtU 
(ax. ferry) sojo 

ofta yyw*i # ywar 

30.00 

EXPERIMENTS WITH MOOORGANHM <X« 
ffMCtacrwya) (Hvd laid) isojo 

(pmrtvfc) 6OJ0O 
FUNGI OF INDIA (1962—73) 

{/unga i Mukerje*) 100.00 

INTRODUCTORY MICROBIOLOGY 
(or. P. KaushMO) (Hard Bond) 20000 

(PWlvfi) 100.00 
AN INTRODUCTION TO PHYSIOLOGY OF 
CEREAL-CROPS (A STUvraf) 15.00 

PCTHOOS IN MICROBIOLOGY (PfOOSCOPY 
AND STAINING) U D. DesaUAntana Oesao 
(Hvd Bond) 55.00 (Paper Badi) 40.00 


A TEXT BOOK OF ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY 
(sen cm.) (AX Berry) tom 

#rtl aiPWt aft (?i» Rio 

50JO 

AN INTRODUCTION TO EMBRYOLOGY 
(DEVELOPMENTAL BIOLOGY) {fie* CM. 
1995) (AX ferry) 40.00 

A TEXT BOOK OF ANIMAL HISTOLOGY (2TMf 
CM.) (AX ferry) 35J0 

ELEMENTS OF ANIMAL ECOLOGY S 200- 
GEOGBAPHY (X MffMUMnMI) IQJO 
CELL BI OLOGY (AX ferry) 25.00 

aftflran alia Aiwa ifo Xfl) 30 JO 

THE INVERTEBRATES (XXBdBm) SOJO 
PRACTICAL CHORDATE ZOOLOGY 
(XS. Twnar) 3S.00 


PRACTICAL INVERTEBRATE ZOOLOGY 
(AX ferry) 30JO 

PRACTICAL EMBRYOLOGY AND PHYSIOLOGY 
Of ANIMALS (AS. romao IS JO 

COMPARATIVE OSTEOLOGY (X& TOmat) 

_ 15 JO 

ATEXTBOOKOFMOCHMSTVY (AX ferry) 

_ SOJO 

iila yrdpi aft araa-ywa (70 #0 Wj 

30.00 

A TEXT BOOK OF ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY 
AND EPgOQ UNOLO GY (A X ferry) 40J0 
wrtl anffi# iwi am; uifftefr 

J5J0 

ECONOMC AM) APPLIED ENTOMOLOGY 
(Old fevtttf cotton) 

(A Kumar8 pm MfamHHart Bond) 75 jo 
(P aper Back) 45J0 
AGRICULTURAL ENTOMOLOG(A Kumar f 
PM. Mfwn) (H. R.) 65JO (P. B.) 45JO 
PLANT PROTECTON-fNSECT CONTROL 
(A Funwr A PJU M0Wn)(Hvd lend) 60JO 
(PaMTtxfc) 30.00 
FUNDAMENTALS OF ANIMAL BEHAVIOUR 

isatouru FYuad) 20 jo 

FUNDAMENALS OF ECOLOGY 
tsatgurv Prasad) 15 JO 

FUNDAMENTALS OF BIOSTATISTICS 
(WOPMIT) ttatgunfPvasNf) is JO 
UOSTATISTICS 1 THEORY AND PRACTICE 
(tx saha) 2SJ0 

FUNDAMENTALS OF ETHOLOGY, ECOLOGY 
AND BIOMETRY {SatQUhJ Prasad) 75 JO 
ANDROLOGY (Dttpjir Kimar wmi) 

(Hvd Bond) 90-00 
HANDBOOK OF INSECT NEURO EPDOOUNO- 
LOGY(SantoyMamW) (HadBand) 90.00 

PHYSIOLOGY Of HORMONES 
(Ijud 6 CMmotr) (Hvd Bold) 90JO 
H1RUDINAIUA: THE CATTLE LEECH 
(ML f tiatla) (Hvd Bend) 90JO 

TEST YOUR ZOOLOGY (AX ferry) SOJO 
OBJECTIVE ZOOLOGY (AX ferry) IS JO 
MUimE CHOICE ZOOLOGY WITH SELECT 
TOPIC (2nd (revised EOKfan) (AX ferry) 

50.00 

TEST YOUR BIOLOGY (verma t ferry) 

30.00 

CHEMISTRY 

BASIC CHEMISTRY (AM DftSWVl) SOJO 
I.LT. CHEMISTRY (COfPLETE) (XU. »wwan) 

50.00 

TEST YOUR ORGANIC AND BIOLOGICAL 
CHEPRSTRT (AM. Ohawar I) 10.00 

MULTflEOIOia QUESTIONS IN CHEPfSIKT 

(AM onawan) sojo 

REACTION CONVERSION PROBLEMS IN 
ORGANIC CHEMISTRY (AU DtWwan) 40.00 
NAMED AND TYPE REACTIONS IN ORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY (AU Dftawafl) 25 JO 

THEORY AM) PROBLEMS IN GENERAL AND 

physical chemistry (A Conceptual 

Approach) 

VW L STOtQtiOMETRY (SU Dhawan) 40J0 
VUIL PHYSICAL CHEMSTRY (AU Pftawarj) 

40.00 

PROBLEMS IN INORGANIC CHEMISTRY WITH 
SUPPLEMENT (AM. DnaMWI) 50.00 
PROBLEMS IN ORGANIC CHEMISTRY WITH 
SUPPLEMENT 60J0 

NOPCNOATURE IN ORGANIC GOMPOUPOS 
(AU Dhawan) I0J0 

LANGUAGE OF CHEMSTRY (AU Dhawan) 

6J0 

DENTiRCATTON of salts (Au. onawan) 

• 10.00 


am*aft*iRT («*»?»> Jtrt) am 

INORGANIC QUALITATIVE ANALfSS 

(asi jonan 5 jo 

A NEW COURSE IN CHEMBTW FOR 
CLASS XX (XX TUB) S5J0 

A NEW COURSE IN PRACTICAL CHCMftTRY 
ICLSathi) Qvn IQJO 

Qa> Xn IQJO 


SAMPLE PAPERS IN MATHEMATICS (POT ff 
Engmeering Entrance Tests) (A&snanna) 

25JO 


HAND BOOK OF PRACT1CALS IN 
PSYCHOLOGY (A AMa) 40J0 

ESSENTIALS Of EDUCATIONAL ADMWtS- 
TRATTON (AX U*a, AX Mflty f 7900(9) 

40JO 

ESSENTIALS OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
OuRRMurtyandTanoD) 40J0 


COPMEKZAL BROILER PRODUCTION 
(Or. Naraharl) 90J0 

Y* %r<* fftmftH ft (a 1 ! 1) 

(Hard Band) 16OJ0 
(Papers**) BOJO 


ELECTRICAL JOENGE (A.KLE. (I) SEC A| 
(Nmm%Bm> Sown) (CAL Cautam) 60u00 
ELEMENTS OF ELECTRONIC INSTRUMEN¬ 
TATION [A>LU (I) Sec. A, Dftdnwa Sevan] 
(GAL cautam) 6DJ0 


A TEXT BOOK OP HUMAN HISTOLOGY 
(4.X Berry) (Hard Band) 125 JO 

A TEXT BOOK Of HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY 
(AX ferry) (Hard Bond) 150.00 

ANDROLOGY ipeapak Kumar verma) 

(Hvd Bond) 90.00 
PHYSIOLOGY Of HORMONES 
Utanatash cnaRravarty)(Hvd lend) 90 JO 
CHOLESTEROL : MYTHS AND f ACTS 

(Dr. waranarf) 15J0 

FUNDAMENTAL OF IIOSTATISTICS 
(UOtcrav) tsattnav Prasad) 25.00 
IIOSTATISTICS 1 THEORY AND PRACTICE 
IT.r. sana) 20.00 


EXPQtfCNTSWTTHMCROORGAMSM (XU 
ffiattacnarya) (H.».) ISOJOP.B.) moo 

METHODS IN MICROBIOLOGY 
(MISCROSCOPY AND STAINING) {ID. Deal 
J4rtan*0e»ft(H.B.) J5J0 (P.A) 40JO 
INTRODUCTORY PKROMQLOGY 
tor. P. XausMKMH. A) 200.00 (P. I.) 100.00 


RECENT TRENDS IN INDUSTRIAL 
MCROBKXOGY 

(Dr. x Yadavf orxx sexana) 

CONCB'IS Of BIOPHYSICS AND INSTRUPCN- 
TATION (Or. X Yarsav a DT. ilk. scxena) 

A HAM) BOOK Of AGROFORESTKY (Xamesft 

xumarjna) 

TERPVNOLOGY RELATED TO SOIL SCIENCE 

(rtflww _ 
ipi aw aPMH aftmPeO 
(oru 2 ) Ow TPf? mO(hPrai) 


EMKAY PUBLICATIONS 

Post Box No. 9^10 

B-19. Last Krishna Nagar. Swami Bayanand Marg, 
Delhi-110051 Ph. : 2212191. 2464913. 2286123 
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The best Dictionary 
for Rs. 290 only 



of ENGLISH 

• Simply the best dictionary from 
Cambridge University Press 

• Guides you to the meaning. 

e 100,000 examples illustrated. 

e 100,000 words and phrases. 

e 50,000 headwords. 

e 2000 vocabulary items illustrated. 

e Guide Words explain different meanings of 
the spme word. 

e Phrase Index of 30,000 phrases and 
Idioms. 

e Grammatical points always explained. 

e Covers differences between British, 

American and Australian English. 

• Bigger and better contents (1792 pages), 
excellent binding with tear-resistant and 
water-proof 'Balacron 1 cover. 

FOUNDATION BOOKS 

4764/2A, 23 Ansari Road, DaryagaaJ, New Delhi 110 002 

Tel: 3285851 / 3285852 Fax: 3208534 




INTERNATIONAL ^ J 

DICTIONARY 
of ENGLISH 


Guides you to the mearag 


Recommended by teachers 


1 792 pp 
Bn la cron cov/fi 
Rs 290 
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BRIDGE 



CTRONIC LIBRARY BY 2000 A.D. 



tlNlVEBSITYNRWS-MONDAY. NOVEM 


• ;?n 


i: 


The Director, INFLIBNET Centra, P.B.No.4116, Navrangpura, Ahmedabad - 380 009 

Phone : 079-6425971/6560528/6569695, FAX : 079-6560990, E-Mail : root@infahd.ernet.ln 

On-line access on I-NET : 32720203402 guest OR 32720203403 guest 


Encyclopaedia of 
INDIAN TEMPLE ARCHITECTURE 

Edited by 

Michael W. Melster and M.A. Dhaky 

This series of books sponsored by the American Institute of Indian Studies, surveys and organises by style, with technical 
descriptions, the vast body of monuments constructed between c.ad 400 and the eighteenth century in India to serve 
India's symbolic and religious needs. Each volume is divided into parts delineating differrent regions, stylistic evolutions 
or periods. Each part has two different sections (books) devoted to teat and illustrations. 


SOUTH INDIA 
Lower Dravidadcsa 
200 bc-ad 1324 
Vol. I, Part I 
Rs 3500 

This part covers temples in lower 
South India from early beginnings 
through temples of Cholas and 
Pandyas, Muttaraiyars, Irrukavels, 
Paluvettaraiyars and other dynasties 
of the lower South. 

SOUTH INDIA 
Upper Dravidadcsa 
Early Phase, ad 550-1075 
Vol. I. Part 2 
Rs 3500 

This part surveys early temples in 
Upper Dravidadesa, particularly those 
of the Chalukyas of Badami and the 
Vcngi and theRastrakutasofMalkhed. 
Other dynasties diseased are the 


Alupas, Telugu-Codas and the 
Vaidumbas, Gangas, Nolambas. 
Santias and the early Hoysalas. 

NORTH INDIA 
Foundations of North 
Indian Style 
Vol. II, Part 1 
c. 250 bc-ad 1100 
Rs 3500 

Vol. 11 explores the early foundations 
of the North Indian form, beginning 
with a review of pre-Gupta evidence. 

NORTH INDIA 
Period of Early Maturity 
c. ad 700-900 
Vol. II, Part 2 
Rs 3500 

Divided by styje, region, and 
patronage, this part having a volume 
each on text and plates explores the 


Curvilinear Latina temple type in 
North India built during the period 
under study as well as remaining 
early temples of its multifaced and 
multispired extensions. 

SOUTH INDIA 
Upper Dravidadcsa 
Later Phase A.D. 973-1326 
by M.A. Dhaky 
Vol. 1, Part 3 
Rs. 4000 

This part covers the full range of the 
medieval Indian Temple Architecture 
in Upper Dravidadesa. The text 
section covers the discussion on. and 
description of over 400 temples and 
associated structures along with 315 
gtoundplans and base-elevations, 16 
site maps, and 1674 photographic 
illustrations in the section containing 
plates. 


Published by 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INDIAN STUDIES 
NMKA GANDHI NATIONAL CENTRE FOR THE ARTS 

Distributed by 

MANOHAR PUBLISHERS fit DISTRIBUTORS 

2/6 Ansari Road, Daryaganj, New Delhi - 110002 
Tel.: 328 4848,327 5162 • Fax : 326 5162 
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DIRECTORATE OF DISTANCE EDUCATION 

PONDICHERRY UNIVERSITY 

A CENTRAL UNIVERSITY 

INNOVATIVE COURSES OFFERED 

(THROUGH CORRESPONDENCE) 



UNDER GRADUATE DEGREES 

Bachelor of Business Administration 

BBA 

Bachelor of Commerce 

B Com 

Bachelor of Corporate Secretaryship 

BCS 

POST-GRADUATE DEGREES 

Master of Marketing Management 

MMM 

Master off Financial Management 

MFM 

Master of Arts in History 

MA (History) 

Master of Art6 in Sociology 

MA (Sociology) 

Master of Arts in Hindi 

MA (Hindi) 


Post-Graduate 

Post-Graduate 

Post-Graduate 

Post-Graduate 

Post-Graduate 

Post-Graduate 

Post-Graduate 

Post-Graduate 

Post-Graduate 

Post-Graduate 


Diploma in 
Diploma in 
Diploma in 
Diploma in 
Diploma in 
Diploma in 
Diploma in 
Diploma in 
Diploma in 


POST-GRADUATE DIPLOMAS 


Business Administration PGDBA 

International Business PGDIB 

Marketing Management PGDMM 

Financial Management PGDFM 

Operations Research PGDOR 

Banking and Finance PGDBF 

Portfolio Management PGDPM 

Computer Applications PGDCA 

Tourism Administration PGDTA 

Human Resource Management PGDHRM 


COURSE 

ELIGIBILITY 

DURATION 

BBA BCS & BCom 

PG Degrees 

PG Diploma Courses 

Higher Secondary/Equivalent 

Any degree in any discipline 

Any degree in any discipline 

3 Years 

2 Years 

1 Year 


Personal Contact Programmes would be arranged at the following select centres; 


PONDICHERRY 
BANGALORE 
BHUBANESWAR 
BHOPAL 
.PORT BLAIR 


MADURAI 

COCHIN 

CALCUTTA 

LUCKNOW 

GUWAHATI 


MADRAS 

HYDERABAD 

PATNA 

PUNE 

DELHI & JAMMU 


For Application Forms and Prospectus, write to the Director, along with a Demand Draft for Rs. 50/- drawn in 
favouT of THE DIRECTOR, DIRECTORATE OF DISTANCE EDUCATION, PONDICHERRY UNIVERSITY. 
PONDICHERRY 605 014 payable at Pondicherry and with a self-addressed unstamped envelope of the size 
25cm x 17cm. 

| CONCURRENTADMISSION \ 

Those who are doing Post Graduate Degree courses In Universities/Colleges/I nstitutas approved by the 
Government can also seek admission to Poet Graduate Diploma Courses Only. The applicants are re¬ 
quired to submit a Bonafide student certificate alongwith the application form. Original Degree certificate need 
not be sent. 


LOOK FOR ADMISSION NOTICE FOR NEXT ACADEMIC YEAR AROUND JULY, 10T 
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With Best Compliments 


Our Field: 


Electrical, Electronics, Civil, Mechanical, Production, Computer Science, 
Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Diploma Engg. I.T.I. Courses, Educa¬ 
tional. Commerce, Management Courses, and Refresher Series of 
C.Li.S.E., I.C.S.E. School Books. 


Dhanpat Rai & Sons 

1682, Nai Sarak, Delhi-6 
Phone : 3265367/7233793 


9{ptu AvaiCaSU 


OPEN LEARNING SYSTEM IN INDIA 

A publication dedicated to the late Prof. G. Ram Reddy and containing valuable 
information on distance and open learning in India, which will serve as reference 
material on the subject for the coming one decade. 

Price: US$30 abroad 
Rs. 200/- in India 

Source: 

Material Distribution Division 

Indira Gandhi National Open University 

Maidan Garhi 

)l New Delhi-110 068 

' Fax : (91) 011 -6960863, 6867062 
E-mail: ignou @ giasdl 01.vsnl.net.in 
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NSC — AN INTER UNIVERSITY CENTRE 

FOR ACCELERATOR BASED RESEARCH FACILITY OF UGC 
Aruna Asaf Ali Marg, New Delhi -110 067 

The Nuclear Science Centre (NSC) is an autonomous institution financed by UGC to provide a front 
ranking accelerator based research facility to university personnel to promote research and develop¬ 
ment in various scientific disciplines. Being a centre of excellence, it has state of the art experimental 
facilities, research programmes and also academic schemes to cater to the needs of the university 
system. 

EXPERIMENTAL FACILITIES 

A15 MV Tandem Van de Graaff accelerator (Pelletron) provides accelerated particle beams of almost 
all elements in the energy range of 50-200 MeV. There is an on-going project to augment the accelerator 
with superconducting LtNAC modules, being developed in collaboration with Argonne National Labora¬ 
tory, USA. Current research interests are in Nuclear Reaction and Spectroscopy, Atomic Physics, 
Materials Science, Radiation Chemistry & Bio-Sciences, Accelerator Physics/Technotogy, Supercon¬ 
ducting RF Instrumentation. Presently, following facilities are catering to various research programmes 
being conducted at NSC:- 

- Gamma Detector Array (GDA) for study of high spin states 

- Sophisticated recoil mass spectrometer - Heavy Ion Reaction Analyzer (HIRA) for study of exotic 
nuclei and reaction studies around barrier. 

- High Energy Gamma Ray Spectrometer for study of GDR built on excied states etc. 

- General Purpose Scattering Chamber (GPSC) for charged particle experiments. 

- Set up for the coincidence of Recoil and projectile ions for ion-atom collision studies in atomic 
physics (SCORPION). 

- A dedicated beam line for Materials Science studies with HV scattering chamber and a UHV 
chamber. 

- A dedicated beam line of radiation chemistry and radiobiology with possibility of extracting heavy 
ion beams in air. 

- A very large cryogenic facility is being developed for the LINAC Booster project. This would consist 
of a 600 W helium reliquifier and a novel closed loop 500 WLN 2 plant. 

- Infrastructural support is in the form of different laboratories namely ion souce development, 
detector, target, electronics as well as mechanical and electrical workshops. 

- A Tata-EIxsi: RSIC UNIX server and a HP 735 workstation with X terminal to handle computation 
and graphics; two microvax computers host the multi-parameter data acquisition system. 

ACADEMIC PROGRAMMES 

There are many schemes to optimize the utilization of NSC facilities by university/college teachers 
and students. One can write proposals for carrying out experiments using the accelerated beams and 
various research facilities which are automatically supported (for travel and accommodation) after 
acceptance Besides, following schemes are available with some support for travel and accommodation: 

- Round the year orientation programme tor M.Sc. final students of two weeks duration. 

- Teaching programme for Ph.D students/faculty members under ‘Advanced Lecture Series’. 

- Short visits by faculty members for exploring the research & development possibilities at NSC. 

- Acquaintance programme for college teachers. 

- Associateship is offered to university faculty members to augment their research activity at NSC. 
Tenureship is for three years. 

University faculty can have extended stay at NSC under ‘Faculty on Deputation Scheme. 

- Apart from above activities, NSC regularly organises user workshops, user presentations, colloquia, 
etc. 

Address for Correspondence: Convenor, AUC, Nuclear Science Centre, Aruna Asaf Ali Marg, 
P.B. 10502, New Delhi, Fax: 091-11-659366$, E-mail: Info Bnsc.emetin 
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JAWAHARLAL NEHRU TECHNOLOGICAL UNIVERSITY 
MAHAVEER MARG, HYDERABAD-500 028 
Established 1972 

VICE-CHANCELLOR REGISTRAR 

Dr. P. Dayaratnam Prof. G. Sankara Rao | 

Constituent Colleges and Units 

College of Engineering at Anantapur, Hyderabad & Kakinada, College of Fine Arts, 
Hyderabad, School of Planning & Architecture, Hyderabad, Oil Technological Research 
Institute, Anantapur, School of Continuing & Distance Education, Hyderabad, Institute of 
Post Graduate Studies & Research, Hyderabad:— 

Consisting of the Schools of (1) Environment, Water Resources and Remote Sensing (2) 
Transportation (3) Energy (4) Computer Science (5) Management (6) Biotechnology. 

Academic Programmes 

Research: M.S., M.Phil and Ph.D 

Post Graduate: (M.Tech) Structural Engineering: Electrical Power Systems: Refrigeration & 
Air Conditioning ; Geotechnical Engineering: High Voltage Engineering Machine Design; 
Electronic Instrumentation: Thermal Engineering; Water Resources; Energy Systems; Trans¬ 
portation Engineering; Remote Sensing; Biotechnology; Computer Science; Digital Systems 
and Computer Electronics; Industrial Engineering & Management; Plant Engineering & 
Management; Production Engineering; Environmental Engineering; Automation & Controls; 
Advanced Electronics; Energy Management; 

M.U.R.P. (Master of Urban and Regional Planning) 

M.B.A. 

M.Sc. (Tech.) Systems Theory and Industrial Applications; Fibre Optics and Optical Commu¬ 
nication; Remote Sensing Petro Chemicals; Environmental Chemistry. 

M.C.A: Master of Computer Applications. 

M.Arch 

M.Sc. (Applied Physics, Applied Mathematics, Applied Chemistry) 

PGOCE: PG Diploma in Computer Engineering 

UNDER GRADUATE COURSE (B.Tech.): Civil Engineering, Electrical & Electronics Engi¬ 
neering, Mechanical Engineering, Electronics & Communication Engineering; Computer 
Science & Engineering, Chemical Engineering, Metallurgical Engineering, Printing Techno¬ 
logy. 

B.Arch 

B.F.A.: Applied Art, Painting, Sculpture, Photography 
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GURU NANAK DEV UNIVERSITY, AMRITSAR 

I. Courses available for admission 

H ‘ St ° ry ’ Political Science, Psychology, Sociology, M.Lib. & Information Science, 

Applied Sciences : M.Sc. Applied Chemistry (Pharmaceutical Sciences), Applied Physics, Food Science & 
TextitoChiBmtetryB Phwmacyb" 0 ^ BTech : Food Technology & Sugar Technology B.Sc. (Hons. Sch.) 

Business Commerce: MBA (Part-Time and Regular), MPM & IR ( M.Com. M.Sc. (Hons. Sch.) in 
Economics & Industrial Economics, B.Sc. (Hons. Sch.) Economics 

Engineering & Technology: MCA, B.Tech Computer Engineering, & Electronics & Communication Engineer¬ 
ing.) 

Humanities A Religious Studies: M.Phll Religious Studies 

Languages : M.A. (Hons.) Punjabi, M.A. Translation (Hindi), M.A. English, Hindi, Punjabi, Sanskrit, B.A. 
(Hons.) English & Punjabi 

Laws : LL.M., LL.B (Three Year & Five Year Courses) 

Lite Sciences : M.Sc. (Hons. Sch.) in Botany, Human Genetics, Microbiology, Molecular Biology & Biochemis¬ 
try, Zoology, Environmental Sciences; M.Sc. in Botany, Biotechnology, Fermentation & Microbial Technology, 
Human Genetics, Microbiology, Molecular Biology & Biochemistry, Zoology; B.Sc. (Hons. Sch.): Botany (Seed 
Tech.), Industrial Microbiology, Zoology 

Music A Fine Arts : M.Phll (Vocal & Inst.), 

Physical Education : M.A. Physical Education, Master in Sports Physiotherapy, B.P.Ed. 

Physical Planning A Architecture : M.Tech Urban Planning, B.Tech Urban & Regional Planning, 
B.Archftecture 

Sciences : M.Sc. (Hons. Sch.) in Chemistry, Physics; M.Sc. in Applied Geophysics, Physics, Chemistry 
(Instrumental Analysis), Energy Sciences, Industiial Chemistry (OSD), Mathematics, Statistics B.Sc. (Hons. 
Sch.) in Chemistry, Physics 

Diploma A Certificate courses : P.G. Diploma in Translation (Punjabi), Printing Technology & Management; 
Advanced Diploma Course in French, Russian; Diploma in French, Russian, Sanskrit; Certificate course in 
German, French, Functional Hindi, Japanese, Russian, Sanskrit. 

II. Important Publications 

1. Guru Nanak*s Japuji by Dr. G.S. Randhawa (Rs. 200/-) 

2. The B-40 Janam Sakhi by Dr. W.H. McLeod (Rs. 60/-) 

3. The Ballad of Govt. & Man by S. Sohan Singh (Rs. 34/-) 

4. B-40 Janam Sakhi Guru Baba Nanak Paintings by Dr. S.S. Hans (Rs. 200/-) 

5. Civil and Military Affairs of Maharaja Ranjit Singh by Dr. J.S. Grewal & Dr. Indu Banga (Rs. 150/-) 

6. Guru Nanak Dev Life and Teachings by S. Prithipal Singh Kapoor (Rs. 5/-) 

7. Law of Religious Institutions — Sikh Gurudwaras by Dr. Kashmir Singh (Rs. 160/-) 

8. Parashara Prashna by Sirdar Kapur Singh (Rs. 120/-) 

9. Guru Nanak’s Life and Thought by Sirdar Kapur Singh (Rs. 100/-) 

10. Guru Arjan and his Sukhmani by Sirdar Kapur Singh (Rs. 120/-) 

11. Sikhism for Modem Man by Sirdar Kapur Singh (Rs. 100/-) 

12. Historical Analysis of Nanak Parkash by Dr. S.S. Sagar (Rs. 80/-) 

13. Historian Panjab by Dr. J.S. Grewal (Rs. 30/-) 

14. Early Nineteenth Century Punjab by Dr. J.S. Grewal & Dr. fndu Banga (Rs. 25/-) 

15. Painter of the Divine: Sobha Singh by Dr. Madanjk Kaur (Rs. 150/-) 

16. Ghadar Movement by Dr. H.K. Puri (Re. 200/-) 

DEAN, ACADEMIC AFFAIRS 
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Best Compliment s from ; 



BHARATI VIDYAPEETH PUNE 

DEEMED UNIVERSITY 

(Foundar Chancellor: Dr. Pstangrao Kadam) 

Institutions with courses of studies offered: 

* Medical College : MBBS. DMLT * Dental College & Hospital: BDS * College of Ayurveda : BAMS 

• Homoeopathic Medical College : BHMS * College of Nursing : B.Sc. (Nursing) * Institute of Environ¬ 
ment Education & Research : M.Sc. (Env. Sc.) ‘College of Physical Education : BEd. (Physical 
Education) * Yashwantrao Mohlte College of Arts, Science and Commerce: B.A., B.Sc., B.Com., M.Sc., 
M.Com. * Yashwantrao Chavan Institute of Social Science Studies & Research: Ph.D. * Social Sciences 
Centre: M.S.W., M.Phil (Social Work) * New Law College: LLB (New&Old). DTL. DLL&W * Research 
& Development Centre (Applied Chemistry): Ph.D 


For Inquiry please contact - 

Bharati Vidyapeeth Bhavan 
Lai Bahadur Shastri Marg 
PUNE 411 030 
(Tel: PBX 435701.442279 
FAX 0212-439121) 
e mail: bharati OgiaspnOl.vsnl.neUn 


Prof. Dr. Uttam Bhoite 

Vice-Chancellor 


Prof. Dr. Shlvaflrao Kadam 

Pro Vice-Chancellor 



INDIAN SCHOOL OF MINES 

DHANBAD 826004 

Indian School of Mines (ISM) was established in the year 1926 to train Mining Engineers and Geologists. It attained 
the status of a Deemed University under UGC Act 1956 in tha year 1967. It is located In the heart of the country s 
coal belt at Dhanbad and has a fully residential campus covering an area of 86 hectares. It offers 4-year B.Tech 
courses in Mining Engineering, Petroleum Engineering. Mining Machinery and Mineral Engineering, and 3-year 
M.Sc. Tech in Applied Geology and Applied Geophysics. ISM also offers postgraduate courses in Mining, 
Petroleum, Mineral Sciences & Engineering as well as Earth Sciences. 

At present it has 74 R&D projects on hand sponsored by various departments of GOI, CSIR, UGC, AICTE, etc. 
ISM conducts courses for executives of various industries under its Continuing Education Programme and also 
helps various industries by way of rendering Consultancy Services. 


Proposed new Centres to be established: 

* Energy System 

* Remote Sensing 

* Mineral 4 Energy Economics 
' Drilling Engineering 


Proposed new Courses to be started: 

• B. Tech in Computer Science 4 Engg 

• B. Tech in Electronics 4 instrumentation 

• MBA m Industrial Engg 4 Management 



More information about ISM 

REGISTRAR 

Indian School of Mines, 

Dhanhad-826004, 


bo obtained from 

Pte (0326) 205502,206402,206319, PBX: 202577,202578 
FAX: 0326-202360,203042,206310 
TUG 0620-214. GRAMS: SCOLOMIN 
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Books 


CENTRE FOR WOMEN’S DEVELOPMENT STUDIES 

25 Bhai Vli Singh Marg, Now Delhi-110001 
Tel: 3345530/3365541, Fax: 3346044, E MaM: cwdaOMCwds.ren.nic.ln 

MAJOR PUBLICATIONS 


1. Woman In Focus: Kumud Sharma, staL Ra. 30.00AJS $ 7. 

2. Who Caras? Mfena Swaminathan, 1985, Ra. 45.00/US S 12. 

3. Gandhi on Woman, 1988, Ra. 125.00/US $ 25. 

4. National Specialized Agendas and Woman's Equality Sorias: Four Tittes:- 

i. Cantral social Welfare Board - Kumud Sharma, 1988, Ra. 80 00/US $ 16. 

it. National Coimdl of Educational Research and Training • Vina Mazumdw eta!., 1968, Rs. 80.00/US $ 16. 

Hi. Law Com missi on of India - Lotika Saricar, 1988, Rs. 80.00/US $ 16.00 

Iv. Khaifl and V Ma g e t ndu sb rfss Commission - Vina Mazisndar, 1968, Rs. 60.00/US $ 16. 

5. Migrant Labour: Tha Qandar Dimension, TA Hama Kumari and U. TataJI, 1996, Rs. 45.00/US $ 11. 

Wortohop/ConferencWSemlnar Reports 

1. Tha Soada of Cham 1988, Rs. 18.00/US $ 5. 

2. Who WIN Sava the Eivlli? 1989, Rs. 21.00/US $ 6. 

3. Partnsrs in Grassroots Democracy, 1990. Rs. 21,00/US $ 6. 

4. Pers pectiv e s on Rural Woman and Development, 1990, Rs. 24.0Q/US 3 6. 

5 Volcaa ol Peasant Woman, (National) 1993, Rs. 40.0Q/US $ 8 

6 Confronting Myriad Opprandons: voices from tha Women’s Movements, Series No. 1,1995, Rs. 25.0Q/US % 3. 

7. Voic e s of Peasant Woman: (Northern Region), 1995, Rs. 25.00/US $ 7. 

8 Voic e s of Passant Woman (Eastern Region), Rs. 25.00/US $ 7. 

9. No safe spscee (Violence Against Women), 1995, Rs. 50 00/US $ 13. 

Unpriced Publications 

1. National Colloquium on Role of Woman In Water Resource Management 
2 In tha Search for a Secure Future: Everybody Counts, 1994, New Delhi 

3. Shifting Sands • (Qandar and SAP) 

4. Commftment to Children Mile* to Go, 1996. 

JP Nalk Memorial Lecture 

1. The Role of Education and Research In Enhancing Rural Women’s Income and Household Happiness, M.S. Swaminathan, 
1985 Rs. 10.00/US $ 10. 

2 International Woman’s Decade: A Balance Sheet, Lucille Mathurin Mair. 1985, Rs. 10 0QAJS $ 3. 

3. Woman's Development and Non-aflgnad Movement, Vida Tomsk:. 1988, Rs. 15.00/US S 5. 

4 Education for Woman's EguaUty, MS Gore, CWDS, 1988. Rs 12.0QAJSS3. 

5. From a Man's World to a Human World, Justice O. Chinnappa Reddy, 1990, Rs. 18.00/US $ 5. 

6 The Role of Woman In a New Health Order, C. Qopatan, Rs. 1800/US $5. 

7 Kinship and Qandar In South and Southeast Asia: Patterns and Contrasts, Prof. Leela Dube. CWDS, 1996, Rs. 45.00/US 

8 Premises to Keep: Trends In Woman's Studies Worldwide - Dr. Florence Howe, 1996, Rs. 30.0Q/US $ 5.00 

Occasional Papars 

1 In Sewch of Ralevwit Education, Mala Khutor, CWDS. 1991, Rs. 15.00/US $ 5. 

2 A FMdworfcsr hi Women's Studies, Malavika Kartekar, 1993, Rs.25 OOJJS $10. 

3 Women and Indian Nationalism : Leela Kastun and Vina Mazwndar CWDS, 1994. Rs. 50.00/US $ 12. 

4. Amniocentesis and Sex Selection: Vina Mazumdar, 1994, Rs. 30.00/US $ 10. 

5 Graseroot Empowerment (1975-1990). Narayan BanerJee. 1 . . Dii nnn ic * 11 

6 ReflectionsonKuUnPolygamy-Nlstartnl DebTaMdav^Karl^», Rs.40.00/US$11. 

7 Women's Movsmsnt and the Legal Process by Lx>bka SarkarJ995 Rs 45.0CVUS $11. 

8. Development, Patriarchy, and Politics, Leela Kaaturt, Rs. 45.00/US $11. 

Library Series 

1. Resources on Woman: A Btbflographic Compendium - Part-1,11 & III, (Religion, Culture and Pomes), CWDS, 1991. Rs. 50.00/ 

I. ^SnaUantenl. 

4 B8a*»oa* ot Pain: A RaaourooQutdaon Vlolanco Ajalnal Woteanby Anju Vyaa, 1900. Ra- «».<XV 

5 K : An Annotated BUtfognphy ot BlbBograpNai : An Update (No. t) by Ar*i Vyaa and Maan. Uamani. Cte™nU» 

6. Wonw 3 : An Annotated BtMoanphy of Dtraetortao and Stattetlcal Rmoukk An update (No.ll) by An|u Vyaa and Mw» 

7. WMmndMmO^AMactwtdAnnotatedBS*>*aphy(No.IV)byAn(uVyaaandMaanaUamani. 1994.Ra.30.OVUS 

8. Ttaindten Child : A Sated and Annotated Biography (No. VII) by An|u Vyaa and Ma*u Mudgal, 1994, Ra. 50.00AIS * 12. 

Journal 
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SCHOOL OF PLANNING AND ARCHITECTURE, NEW DELHI-2 

A BRIEF INTRODUCTION 

The School of Planning and Architecture (Deemed University) is a specialised University, which exclusively 
provides training at various levels, in different aspects of human habitat and environment. The School has taken 
lead in introducing academic programmes in specialised fields both at Bachelor's and Master’s level, some of 
which are even today not available elsewhere in India. The School offers the following programmes:- 

UNDER GRADUATE: 

(i) Bachelor’s Programme in Architecture (ii) Bachelor's Programme in Planning. 

POST-GRADUATE: 

1. Master's Programme in Architecture with specialisation in: (i) Architectural Conservation, (ii) Industrial 
Design, and (iii) Urban Design. 

2. Master’s Programme in Planning with specialisation in : (i) Environmental Planning, (ii) Housing; 
(iii) Transport Planning, (iv) Regional Planning, and (v) Urban Planning. 

3. Master’s Programme in Landscape Architecture. 

4. Master's Programme in Building Engineering and Management. 

DOCTORAL PROGRAMMES: 

Leading to Ph.D Degree in the above disciplines are also offered at the School. 

The School, in striving for excellence, has always been in the lead in extending education and research to 
new frontiers of knowledge. Human habitat and environment being the basic concern of the School, the spectrum 
of academic programmes is being continuously extended by providing programmes in new fields and emerging 
areas for which facilities are not available, as yet, anywhere else in the country. 

In the School, there is a pronounced emphasis on organised research, both sponsored and non-sponsored, 
in all the Departments of studies and Centres of Research. The research effort in the School is focused on not 
only exploration for developing new knowledge but also application of knowledge for evolving strategies and 
solutions for the issues and problems in the respective fields of Human Settlement Planning and Development. 
Research activity in the School is carried out through full-time Ph.D scholars registered for Doctoral Programmes 
of the school, faculty members pursuing Doctoral Programmes on their own. Sponsored Research Projects 
undertaken by Centres of Research, Institutional Research Projects supported by the School and Institutional 
collaborative research endeavours. 

A Programme of Action (POA) for 8th Five Year Plan period approved by the Executive Council of the School 
and submitted to the Ministry of Human Resource Development envisages the following new programmes: 

BACHELOR'S LEVEL:- (1) Industrial Design (ii) Graphic Design and (iii) Physical Planning (introduced in 1989). 

MASTER’S LEVEL:- (i) Architecture (with specialisation in Education and Health facilities), (ii) industrial Design 
(introduced in 1993), (iii) Visual Communication, (iv) District Planning and Rural Development, (v) Urban 
Development Management, (vi) Transport Engineering, Technology and Management, (vii) Additional streams in 
Housing Design and Management and Real Estate Development in the current programme in Housing, (viii) 
Diversification of Master’s Programme in Building Engineering and Management providing for three sub 
specialisations, (a) Building Engineering, (b) Building Science and (c) Project Management, and (ix) Special one- 
year Master’s Programme in Environmental Planning. 

An advertisement regarding admission to the academic programmes of the School is released In the 
newspapers during the first week of May and academic session commences on the first of August every year. 
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Gram.- AMUNI 
Fax -(0712)662135 


AMRAVATI 



UNIVERSITY 


Tel - 662358 
662173(R) 
662373(VC) 


AMRAVATV444 602 (MAHARASHTRA) 

Maharashtra Government has estabSshed Amravati University in May, 1983. it is located on the lush green 
campus of about 600 acres of land. Various teaching departments, Hostels, Administrative Offices, Ubrary, Staff 
Quarters, Amenities, etc. are developed in the campus. The University has jurisdiction of 4 districts viz. Amravati, 
Akola, Yavatmai and Bultfhana. 

The Amravati University started with an inherited tradition of learning, from 67 affiliated cotieges, today in 
1996-97 session have 178 affiliated cottages excluding one conducted education college and 22 Post Graduate 
Departments in different subjects viz. Chemical Technology, Bio-Technology, Business Administration and 
Management, Physics, Chemistry, Micro-Biology, Botany, Applied Electronics, Computer Science with M.C.A., 
Zoology, Sociology, Home-Science, Marathi, Functional Hindi, Geology, Mathematics, Statistics, Ubrary and 
Information Science, Law, Physical Education and M.Phil. Courses. Faculty members of the university have won 
National and International awards and honours in recognition of their outstanding work. During the short span of 13 
years University has made phenomenal progress in teaching, research and extension activities. 


DR. S.T. DESHMUKH 
VICE-CHANCELLOR 


DR. VANDAN MOHOD 
REGISTRAR 


SHRIJAGANNATH SANSKRIT VISHVAVIDYALAYA 

SHRIVIHAR: PURI 

ADVERTISEMENT 

The folowing we some of tt» important puMcaflons of the VkWwmrfdystay* lor sale Interested parsona/Dealars/Book 
O upp i ari may contact Ihe undersized for datela of sate. 

1. Shrl Jagannatti Jyott—VcW, R, ■, IV and V 

Magnificent Reaewch Journal of lndotogy with articles oontfeuted by eruAte Scholars. 


An investigative research work in the ftaid of Jagarmath cult. 


Contehs articles of ambient Scholars based on oontrfeulon of Pt Jawaharial Nahru to the field of tertian aitijre, Msraftm and 


A comparative ctaasMad and amnotatiad Ubticvaphy baaed on publahed and unpubllahad metertete on tee a* of Lord 


A ma grtiflctent epic on the annate of ancient IHa tory of K o Bate pr aaewly the Waete rn batidOriaaa 

7. Tanteakoeh ow^hahet at (leader print) 

An fluatitelve ertcydopeeda on atahafaat * cdtocted from batumaraMe tieda on tentrae. 


Insc ri ptio ns of Templae of Puri andori^n of Pumaottem Jagannatii voHi 
Discount 020% on the g v afl rh ia pebtications is atio w e d 


by Dr. S.N. Rajgwu to ready for prtfcaMon. 
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ASSAM UNIVERSITY: SILCHAR 


VISITOR 

Dr. Shankar Dayal Sharma 
President of India 

CHIEF RECTOR 
Shri Lokenath Mishra 
Governor of Assam 


CHANCELLOR 

Dr. K.R. Narayanan 
Vice-President of India 

VICE-CHANCELLOR 
Prof. J.B. Bhattacharjee 


A Central University constituted under Parliament's Act (Act No. XIII of 1989). Affiliating 
Jurisdiction covers five districts in South Assam, viz. Cachar, Hailakandi, Karimganj, North 
Cachar Hills and Karbi Anglong. Headquarters is at Silchar, a sprawling city where five of the 
seven States of the north-eastern region meet. With 47 affiliated/Permftted colleges and 18 
University departments, Assam University is making rapid strides in academic excellence. 
Teachers are appointed through proper norms of selections on all India basis. Library has 
rich collections of latest books and journals. Admission is open to students from all parts of 
the country. Foreign students are also welcome. 


MA/M.Sc/M.Com courses are offered in: 


School of Languages 
School of Social Sciences 


School of Humanities 
School of Management Studies 
School of Physical Sciences 
School of Life Sciences 
School of Environmental Sciences 
School of Information Sciences 


English, Bengali, Sanskrit and Linguistics 

Economics, History, Sociology and Political Sci¬ 
ence 

Education, Philosophy & Fine Arts 
Commerce 

Mathematics, Physics & Chemistry 
Life Science (Botany & Zoology) 

Ecology 

Mass Communication 


Dipioma/Certiffcate courses are offered in certain Professional/vocational streams. 

Academic session starts on 15th July. 

Admission in June 

For details write to: 

Registrar 

Assam University 

Post Box No. 63, Silchar- 768 001 

Phone - 21797 
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WE SPECIALISE IN ARRANGING SUBSCRIPTIONS TO FOREIGN 
AND INDIAN JOURNALS (MEDICAL AND NON-MEDICAL) ON ALL 
SUBJECTS FOR THE LEADING LIBRARIES AND INSTITUTIONS OF 
INDIA. 


WE ARE EXCLUSIVE AIR-FREIGHT HANDLING AGENTS FOR A 
LARGE NUMBER OF BRITISH AND AMERICAN JOURNAL PUB¬ 
LISHERS. 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION ORDERS AND ENQUIRIES WILL RECEIVE 
OUR PROMPT ATTENTION. 


CENTRAL NEWS AGENCY (P) LTD., 

P-23, CONNAUGHT CIRCUS, 

NEW DELHI-110001 


TELE: 3364448 FAX (11) 7526036 

(ONLY DEPENDABLE SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY IN THE COUNTRY) 
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PUBLICATIONS OF 

CENTRAL COUNCIL FOR RESEARCH IN UNANI MEDICINE 


S.NO. BOOK VOLUME LANGUAGE PRICE <R«) 

01. A Handbook of common Remedies in Unanl System 

of Med.: Engfish Rs. 19.00, Urdu Rs. 13.00, Hindi 
Rs. 6.00, Tamil Rs. 8.00, Tehjgu Rs. 9.00, Punjabi 
Rs. 16.00, Oriya Rs. 34.00, Kannada Rs. 34.00, 

Gujarati Rs. 44.00, Arabic Rs. 44.00. Bengali Rs. 

19.00 


02. 

Kitab al-Jamili Mufradat al Adviya wal Aghzia 

1 

Urdu 

71.00 



II 


86.00 

03. 

Kltab al-Umda til Jarahat 

1 

Urdu 

57.00 



II 


93.00 

04. 

Uyoon al-Anba fi Tabaqat al Atibba 

1 

Urdu 

131.00 



II 


143.00 

05. 

Kitab al-Taiseer 

- 

Urdu 

50.00 

06. 

Kitab al-Abdal 

- 

Urdu 

13.00 

07. 

Aaina-e-Sarguzisht 

- 

Urdu 

7.00 

08. 

Kitab al-Kuliyat 

- 

Urdu 

71.00 



• 

Arabic 

107.00 

09. 

Amraz-e-Qalb 

- 

Urdu 

205.00 

10. 

Amraz-e-Riya 

- 

Urdu 

150.00 

11. 

AFMoalefat-al-Buqratla 

1 

Urdu 

360.00 

12. 

Kitab aLMansoori 

• 

Urdu 

169.00 

13. 

RisalaeJudia 

- 

Urdu 

26.00 

14. 

Physico-Chemical Standards of Unani Formulations 

1 

English 

43.00 



II 

English 

50.00 



III 

English 

107.00 

15. 

Standardisation of single drugs of Unani Medicine 

1 

English 

86.00 



II 

English 

129.00 

16. 

Chemistry of Medicinal Plants - Part -1 

1 

English 

340.00 

17. 

The Concept of Birth Control in Unani Medicine 

- 

English 

131.00 

18. 

Contribution to the Unani Medicinal Plants from North 

- 

English 

143.00 


Arcot District Tamil Nadu 




19. 

Medicinal Plants of Gwalior Forest Division 

- 

English 

26.00 

20. 

Contribution to the Medicinal Plants of Aligarh 

- 

English 

11.00 

21. 

Hakeem Ajmal Khan — The versatile genius (H.B) 

- 

English 

71.00 


(P.B) 



57.00 

22. 

Clinical Study of Zeequn-Nafas 

- 

English 

05.00 

23. 

Clinical Study of Waja-ul-Mafasil 

- 

English 

04.00 


BOOKS CAN BE HAD FROM : CENTRAL COUNCIL FOR RESEARCH IN UNANI MEDICINE, 
61-65, Institutional Area, Janakpuri-New Delhi-110058. Ph. 5614970-72, 5611982. 

IF THE BOOKS ARE REQUIRED BY POST : Please send a bank draft in favour of the Director, 
CCRUM payable at New Delhi In advance. M/O, IPO and cheques are not acceptable. Books are 
not sent through V.P.P. Postal Charges will be borne by the custom®' on purchase of books costing 
less than Rs. 100/-. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MUMBAI 

Certain News and Activities 1996-97 

Established in 1857 consequent to Woods Education Despatch*, the University of Mumbai is one of the 
oldest and premier Universities in India with the background of 139 years of glorious existence with 
numerous milestones of achievements in intellectual and academic endeavours. It has 35 University Depart¬ 
ments imparting Post-graduate level degree courses, and 346 Affiliated/Constituent Colleges and 
Recognised Institutions which include 76 colleges/institutions imparting various professional courses. Dur¬ 
ing 1996-97 till now, 7 more new colleges have been affiliated to this University. 

The University of Mumbai has been one of the first Universities to accept the UGC sponsored various 
Vocational Courses at the First Year Degree level from 1994-95 and presently 22 colleges affiliated to the 
University are successfully conducting these courses. 

One of the major and noteworthy achievements in 1996-97 is commencement of the Post-graduate 
diploma coutsc in 'Human Rights* which to the best of our knowledge is the first of its kind in the country at 
the University level. Through this course, the University of Mumbai has taken the lead in providing in depth 
study and training in the Theory and Philosophy of ‘Human Rights’ and Human Values in the Indian and 
Global context which is one of the accepted needs in terms of its significance and implications in the 
contemporary era. 


This University has held two Workshops in 199b on ‘Productivity improvement and effective perfor¬ 
mance’ for Grade-1 officers of the University and on “‘Inter personal relations in improvement of Adminis¬ 
trative co-ordination and effectiveness” for Grade-II and Grade-Ill non-teaching employees of the Univer¬ 
sity. 

Through the activities of the Unit of the extra-mural studies, at the University of Mumbai 11 different 
courses are successfully conducted in 19% which include First Aid Training, Home Management, Ornamen¬ 
tal Fish Breeding, Hobby and Vocation of Aquarium keeping. The Ayurveda way of Beauty Treatment, 
Health Preservation, etc 

The University is also promoting the International academic linkages. Prominent among these are the 
faculty Development Programme on ‘Teaching and Learning’ conducted by Daniel GorofF and Sue Lonoff 
of the Hardward University organised by the Academic Committee at the K.C. College in collaboration with 
the University of Mumbai when Dr. Manmohan Singh, MP was present to give the Inaugural address on 5th 
August 1996 at Mumbai. Recently, in October 19%, there has been a visit to the University of Mumbai of 
the Members of the Australian International Education Foundation to discuss with the various Faculty 
Members of the University to find the avenues for the Teachers and Students exchange programmes, 
promotion of opportunities for the Overseas Education and to promote certain educational programmes at 
this University in collaboration with Ministry of Education in Australia. 

The President of the Medical Council of India, New Delhi had visited Mumbai University in September 
19% to discuss many important aspects with the Medical fraternity. The University is also proud and 
privileged to state that an Honorary Degree of Doctor of Laws (LL.D.) was conferred on Dr. Usha Mehta, a 
veteran freedom fighter and an eminent Gandhian in September 1995 when His Excellency Dr. P.C. 
Alexander, Governor of Maharashtra and Chancellor of the University had graced the occasion to preside 
over the Special Conv ocation. 

The University is keen to progress in the Academic and Educational Activities and for the various 
Developmental programmes in different fields including Industry-University linkages. 

Dr. (Sint) Snehalata S. Deshmukh 

Vice-Chancellor 
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NAAC 

AN INVITATION TO JOIN A CRUSADE FOR QUALITY EDUCATION 

The NAAC has been established under section 12CCC of the UGC Act. It is an autonomous 
registered society and has been functional at Bangalore since November, 1994. 

The mission of the NAAC is two-fold. 


1. To play a catalytic role to achieve a well-functioning, diversified, self-sustaining 
and self-renewing system of higher education at all levels of teaching, learning and 
research so that it is equitable, efficient and high quality, and 

2. To make the concept of accountability explicit, supportive and non-threatening. 


The NAAC will also devise and establish mechanisms for periodic assessment and accredita¬ 
tion of institutions of higher education; initiate research on the process of assessment and 
create an Information and Data-Base in Higher Education [IDBHE]. 

The NAAC believes in 
O self-regulating through self-study. 

0 voluntary process to establish hallmark of quality education. 

Chairperson : Prof. A. Gnanam 
Director : Prof. Arun S. Nigavekar 
For further information please contact: 

National Assessment and Accreditation Council 

P.O. Box No. 1075, “Aragini Bhavana”, 2/4, Dr. Rajkumar Road, Rajajinagar, 
Bangalore - 560 010. 

7c/..*+91(80) 3384045,46, 48, 49; Fax;+91(80) 3384047 
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Phone: 04144-22610 
Fax: 04144-22987 
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ANNAMALAI UNIVERSITY 

DIRECTORATE OF DISTANCE EDUCATION 

ANNAMALAINAGAR - 608 002 

The Annamalai University is a unitary, teaoning and residential University. It was founded by the 
munificence of the far sighted and noble hearted philanthropist and patron of letters, the late 
Honourable Dr. Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar of Chettinad, Kt. U.D., D. Lltt., in the year 1929. The 
Directorate of Distance Education was established in 1979. The Directorate is offering the following 
63 courses of study under the Regular Stream and 18 courses under the Open University System 
during the academic year 1996-97. 

REGULAR STREAM 

Foundation Courses: I Year and It year 

B.A. in English, Tamil, History, Sociology, Psychology and Economics, B.Lit. (Tamil), B.Com., B.Sc 
(Maths), B.B.A., B.L.I.S., B.A.L., and B.G.L. 

M.A in Tamil, English, History, Economics, Psychology and Sociology, M.Sc. in Mathematics, 
r Physics, Chemistry, Zoology and Botany. M.B.A., M L., M.L.I.S., M.Ed. and M.Com. 

Diploma Courses in Labour Laws with Administrative Law, Law of Taxation, Production Manage¬ 
ment, Concrete Technology and Design of Concrete Structures, Construction Management, 
Chemical Process Instrumentation and Control, Maintenance Management, Sugar Technology, 
Fertilizer Technology, Industrial Safety, Industrial Pollution and Control, Energy Management 
Technology and Industrial Hygiene. 

P.G. Diploma Courses in Materials Management, Business Administration, Personnel Management 
and industrial Relations, Marketing Management Financial Management, Tourism Management 
Advertising, Public Relations, Econometrics, Management Accounting, Banking, Co-operative 
Management, Guidance and Counselling and Pre-Primary Education. 

Certificate Courses in Automobile Technology. Offset Machine Printing, Binding and Finishing and 
Office Management. 

OPEN UNIVERSITY SYSTEM 

B.A. in English, Tamil, History, Sociology, Economics, Psychology, Political Science, Population 
Studies, B.Com, B.Sc (Mathematics), B.Lit (Tamil) and Diploma in Saiva Siddhanta and Tamil 
Literature. 

M.A. in English, Tamil, Sociology, History, Economics and Public Administration. 

The Annamalai University has the unique distinction of offering for the first time in India the 
Post-graduate courses in Psychology, Physics, Chemistry, Zoology and Botany through Distance 
Education. The Laboratories in Psychology, Physics, Chemistry, Zoology and Botany have been set 
up separately for the Distance Education students and the Contact Seminars are being conducted 
successfully. 

The Directorate of Distance Education is having Study Centres at New Delhi, Calcutta, Madras, 
Tirunelveli, Karaikudi, Madurai, Trichy, Salem, Coimbatore, Vellore and Annamalainagar and Infor¬ 
mation Centres at Nagercoil, Ambattur and Chrompet (Madras) for the benefit of the students. All 
the Study Centres are provided with Library facilities. Cassette tapes recorded in many subjects are 
being made available to students. Video Cassettes are being provided at all Study Centres. 

Dr. L.B. VENKATRANGAN 

_____ Director l/c v 
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VINOBA BHAVE UNIVERSITY 

HAZARIBAG - 825 301 

Phone No. V.C. 24279 (o) 22342 (R), Registrar : 24628 (o), 23725 (R), 

Inspector of Colleges, F.O. & C. E. 22387 (R) 

Fax-06546-24279, Poet Box No. 31 

Vinoba Bhave University, established in 1992 is one of the youngest Universities 
of Bihar located at Hazaribag, a town known for its lush green valleys scenic beauty 
and pleasant climate. It has the distinction of having the oldest college in the whole 
area of Jharkhand. 

HIGHLIGHTS: 

* A teaching-cum-affiliating University with 21 Post Graduate De¬ 
partments including two new departments viz.. Life Sciences and 
Business Administration & Management Studies; 19 constituent 
colleges and 34 affiliated colleges which offer wide range of 
courses including Medical and Engineering and Vocational cours¬ 
es (sponsored by the U.G.C.) in Biotechnology, Computer Appli¬ 
cations, Nutrition and Dietetics, Functional Hindi/English, Office 
Management and Secretarial Practices, etc. to its nearly 80,000 
students. 

* A beautiful and modern campus is being developed on nearly 70 
acres of land. 

Teachers (both in active service and superannuated) of distinction and repute 
from the Universities, who are desirous of serving as honorary Professors/Professor 
Emeritus/Visiting Professors in any of the subjects, are invited to send their biodata 
to the Registrar of the University so that their dreams of ideas and ideals for a new 
University may be fulfilled. 

M. Oraon 
REGISTRAR 
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THE UNITED STATES EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATION IN INDIA 

AND 

THE INDIAN UNIVERSITIES 

The U.S. Educational Foundation in India (USEFI) established to administer the Fulbright 
Program in India came into being on the afternoon of February 2,1950, with the signing of 
an Indo-U.S. agreement by Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru and U.S. Ambassador to India 
Loy W. Henderson. The charter of this educational exchange program has its primary goal, 
the promotion of "mutual understanding between the peoples of the United States of 
America and India by a wider exchange of knowledge and professional talents through 
educational contacts”. USEFI has its headquarters at Delhi and has three regional offices in 
Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. 

USEFI has offered, through the Fulbright Program, opportunities for many Indian scholars 
to travel to the United States for higher education in the arts and humanities, social sciences, 
and the pure sciences. At the same time, USEFI has facilitated a reverse flow by allowing 
American Fulbright scholars to make first hand studies in India of subjects of interest to them 
and to enjoy the experience of teaching in Indian universities. 

The program has benefited more than 9,000 scholars since it was started — a little less than 
half of them Indians and the rest Americans. India's Fulbright Program, along with those of 
the United Kingdom, West Germany, France, Japan and Italy, ranks as one of the largest 
Fulbright Programs in the world. This program was made possible by the vision of Senator 
J. William Fulbright. Amongst the Indian Fulbright scholars, we have distinguished Academ¬ 
ics. Professionals and Decision makers from different fields occupying important positions in 
universities, industry and government. 

The Fulbright Program is unique and it has greatly helped in promoting Indo-U.S. relations 
and mutual understanding between the peoples of the two countries. The rupee funds 
available for USEFI activities have already started declining and will not be available beyond 
1997. In order to carry out the Fulbright Program at the existing level, USEFI has initiated 
cost sharing efforts to supplement the Fulbright Program. USEFI has successfully finalized 
five cost sharing ventures — with the Watumull Fund, with the Tata Trusts, with the 
Confederation of Indian industry (Cll), with the National Council of Applied Economic 
Research, with Pai Foundation and it is in the process of finalizing another venture with the 
Indian American Chambers of Commerce. 

USEFI expects to continue its efforts of further promoting mutual understanding between 
India and U.S. and looks forward to support from other like minded organizations. 
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WSk UNIVERSITY OF RAJASTHAN 

JAIPUR-302 004 

^ A Centre of Excellence in Higher Education 


Established in 1946-47, University of Rajasthan is as old as our Independence. It is one of 
the premier institutions of higher education in India having 12 Faculties and 38 Post- 
Graduate Departments besides its 05 Constituent Colleges, 01 Institute of Management, 
11 Centres for Specialized Studies, 01 Academic Staff College, 138 Affiliated Colleges. 

FACULTIES OF THE UNIVERSITY 

Science, Commerce, Humanities, Social Sciences, Education, Law, Medical & 
Pharmaceutics, Engineering & Technology, Oriental Sanskrit, Ayurveda, Management 
Studies, Fine Arts. The University has all facilities on its captivating sprawling campus of 
beautiful landscape and unique architectural design : 

- Numerous Job-oriented courses available 

- A most upto date and modernized library 

- A Sports Complex with all facilities 

- A Student Service Centre 

- A Computer Centre 

- A Centre for Women Studies 

- 13 Hostels (9 for Boys and 4 for Girls) 

- A Shopping Centre, Bank, Railway Booking Office, Post Office, Cooperative Store, 
Book World 

- Primary Health Centre 

- A Modem Swimming Pool 
* A University Press 

- Non-Resident Students Centre 

- Student Advisory Bureau 

- Employment Exchange 

- A Manav Kutir for Spiritual enlightenment 

- University Nursery and Garden 

- University Guest House 


The University is celebrating its Golden Jubilee in the year 1996-97. 

Dr. (Mrs) P.L. Kushwaha 
Registrar 


Prof R.N. Singh 
Vice-Chancellor 
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Blrla Institute of Technology & Science, Pllanl 

Offers 

Off Campus Distance Learning & Collaborative Programmes 

Salient Features 

* Not a Correspondence Course 

* Provides for Continuing Education of Employed Professionals 

* Dovetailed to suit the HRD needs of organizations 

* Converts work environment into teaming environment through its unique pedagogy 

* Person-centered 

* Harnesses infrastructural and human resources available at work environment towards structured, purpose¬ 
ful upgradation of concepts, skills and techniques 

Off Campus Collaborative Programmes at a Glance 
M.V.S. Programmes 

* Footwear Technology with CLRI, Madras 

* Physician Assistant with ICVD, Madras 
B.S. Programmes 

* Engineering & Industrial Technology with Bharat Dynamics Limited, Hyderabad; SPIC, Madras & Tuticorin 

* Industrial Management with M.R.F. Ltd. Madras; Chemfab, Madras 
.* Optometry with Sankara Nsthralaya, Madras 

* Process Engineering with GRASIM, Nagda, Century Rayon, Kalyan; Indo Gulf Fertilizers, Jagdishpur, 
Chemfab, Pondicherry 

* Engineering Technology, Information Systems, Pharmacy Operations, Technological Corporations with 
several organisations 

M.S. Programmes 

* Biomedical Sciences with Institute of Pathology, New Delhi 

* Consultancy Management with CDC, New Delhi 

* Design Engineering with RDSO, Lucknow 

* Engineering Management with SPIC, Madras & Tuticorin; MRF Ltd. Madras; Hindustan Motors. Tiruvailur & 
Hosur, Indian Railways CAMTECH, Gwalior 

* Industrial Production & Management with GRASIM, Nagda 

* Habitat Technology with KESNIK, Trivandrum 

* Management Systems with SPIC, Madras 

* Medical Laboratory Technology with Sankara Nethralaya, Madras 

* Software Engineering with Infosys Technologies, Bangalore 

* Computer Science, Electronics 4 Control, Pharmacy Operations, Software Systems, Systems & informa¬ 
tion, Technological Operations with several organisations 

M.E. (Collaborative) Programme 

* Project Engineering with DCL, Calcutta 

*• Hospital & Health Systems Management with C.M.C. Hospital, VeHore; Tulane University Medical Centre, 

New Orleans, Louisiana, USA and Bombay Hospital, Bombay C| _ M n , hi 

* Science Communication and Journalism with Publications & Information Directorate, CS1R, New D 

" Cardiac Sciences with ICVD, Madras .... o— 

* Mathematics with School of Mathematics, SPIC Science Foundation, Madras; Mehta Research Institute, 

Allahabad 

* Physics with Mehta Research Institute, AHahabad 

W. wiD be interested in interacting with academe personnel in 

teaching and course development activities of these oft-eampus programmes. Suitable candidates wa be gwen 
designations and remuneration for this purpose commensurate with their qualifications, experience and the 

quantu m of involvement _____ _ _ 

Contact 

Doan, Distance Learning Programmes Division 

BITS, Pllanl 333 031 **«««« os 

Tel; 01596*42210 (Off), 0159*42515 (Ree), 0159642184 (Fax) 

E-mail: krv»et>tta.aoft net. _ _ 
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INDIRA GANDHI NATIONAL OPEN UNIVERSITY 

MAIDAN GARHI, NEW DELHI -110068 
DISTANCE EDUCATION PROJECT (DEP) OF DPEP-II 


The indra Gandhi National Opan University (IGNOU) Naw 
Delhi invites applications from the eligible canddates for follow¬ 
ing academic and administrative posts for its Distance Educa¬ 
tion Protect (DEP) under DPEP-II supported by the Ministry of 
Human Resource Development (MHRD), Govt of IncKa with the 
assistance of World Bank. 

ACADEMIC POSTS (Six). 

1. Essential QuaMcations 

I) Sr Programme Officer (Rs. 4500-7300) Good academic 
record preferably not more than 55 years of ago with a doctoral 
degree in Education or related field and having about 10 years 
of experience in teaching, research anchor extension activities 
in the areas of Elementary Edication, Distance Education and 
Teacher Education 

ri) Procyamme Officer (Rs. 3700-5700) Good academic record 
preferably not more than 45 years of age wtto a doctoral degree 
in Educatidn or related field. About 8 years experience of teach¬ 
ing, research and/or Extension activities tockicfing upto 3 years 
for research degrees, ‘m the areas of Elementary Education, 
Distance Education and Teacher Education 
til) Junior Programme Officer (Rs. 2200-4000) Good academic 
record preferably not more than 40 years of age with atieast 
55% marks or an equivalent grade at Master's degree level in 
Education or related subject from an Inclan University or an 
equivalent degree from a foreign university Preference wifi be 
jpvon to a canddate who has made some contribution through 
quality publications, design of course and curricula or attach¬ 
ment to research projects in the areas of Elementary Education, 
Distance Education and Teacher Education 

2. Desirable Qualifications 

For aft categories of posts as mentioned above • Proven ability 
in Imparting education using multi mecfia Instructional system, 
particularly for teacher trailing at the Elementary Level, such 
as- 

a) Curriculum and course development process, imparted 
through distance education mode. 

b) Preparation of self instructional print materials. 

c) Preparation of and participation tn the production of audio¬ 
video materials, 

d) Conducting contact programmes, workshops, training 
programmes, week-end programmes, eta., using face-to-face 
mode and multi mecfia technologies, 

e) Conducting researches in dstance education system, and 

f) Project formulation, designing, monitoring and evaluation. 

ADMINISTRATIVE POSTS (Nine) 

i. Acfiwrestiative Cum Finance Officer (Rs. 3000-5000) - One 
- Master degree from a recognised university with about seven 
years experience or Bachelor's degree with atieast second 
class of a recognised university with a minimum of ten years 
experience in recruftment/establishmeoPpuTChase of stores/fi* 
nance/accounts/general administration. Preference wifl be given 
to canddates having passed the examinations such as CA/ 
ICWA/CS/SAS with experiences in finalisation of accounts and 
matter relating to aucfit and administration in an institutional set 

up- 

b Senior Personal Secretary (Rs. 2000-3500) - one - Bache¬ 
lor's degree of a recognised university with a minimum spaed of 
120 w.pjn. m shorthand and 40 w.p.m. in type writi ng and about 


seven years experience in Secretarial/Administrative work as 
Stenographer/P A/PS. 

The canddates must have sufficient knowledge of working with 
computer and ability to do word processing on PCa/lBM-PC 
Compatible Machina¬ 
te. Personal Secretary (Rs. 1640-2000) Three - Bachelor’s de¬ 
gree of a recognised university with a minimum speed of 100 
w.p.m. m shorthand and 40 w.p m. in typewriting and about five 
yea’s experience as stenographer/P.A. The canddates must 
have sufficient knowledge of working with computer and ability 
to do word processing on PCs/IBM-PC compatible machine 
rv Computer Programmer (Rs. 1640-2000) One - Bachelor de¬ 
gree from a recognised university in any dscipline with P.G. 
Diploma/Diploma m Computer Appteoation or Its equivalent. The 
canddate must have at least two years experience on Data 
Entry work and programming on Computer Software m Univer¬ 
sity/Govt /Autonomous organisation/Pubiic or Private sector un 
dertakingfreputed private firm. 

v. Typist cum Assistant (Rs 3500/- consolidated) One - Matric¬ 
ulation or equivalent with three years experience in a clerical 
post in a Govt /Semi Govt /Public or reputed Private sector un¬ 
dertaking with a typing speod of 40 w p.m in English Prefer¬ 
ence w>H be given to a canddate having a Bachelor's degree 
and/or havstg ability to do word processing on PCs/1 BM-PC 
compatible machines 

vi. Attendant cum Xerox operator (Rs. 3000/- Consolidated) 
One - Matnc/Higher Secondary with the relevant experience m 
working within an office 

vii Driver cum Messenger (Rs 3000/- Consolidated) One - 8th 
class pass and not below 25 years of age with at least three 
years experience to driving a car/heavy/msdnjm v©hides with 
knowledge of car mechanism. The canddate must have atieast 
5 years valid licence of driving heavy/medium vehicle. 

The work for posts at SI number (H) and (is) m tire administra¬ 
tive category wtH involve to providing necessary administrative 
support related to activities such as correspondence, 
organisation and conduct of meetings, preparing minutes of the 
meetings, processing and production of reports, etc 

GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS 

All posts are on purely temporary baste for a period of about 
five years. Higher start in the pay scale can be £ven to those 
canddates with higher (avals of co m pete nci es and experiences 
on the recommendation of the selection committees. Alongwrth 
the pay scale aft other allowances are admissible as per the 
university and project norms. The minimum qualification can be 
relaxed, if a canddate is found extraordnarity suitable as rec¬ 
ommended by the S ele ct ion Committee. Persons working in 
Govt/Autonomous/Pubfic Sector undertaking, etc. must send 
their appfications through proper channel. However. If they so 
desire, fiey may submit advance copy of their application direct 
to the university. 

The canddate may sand their Bio-data mentioning the Post 
applied for, name, address, date of birth, qualifications (educa¬ 
tional and professional), experiences, list of pdrtcations. if any. 
end other relevant information with respect to the poet applied 
for, to the Vlce-C hi os l tor, Imftra Gandhi National Opan 
University. Maiden QaM, New CMhUIO 068 within 15 days 

from toe date of publication of tote actesrtisement 
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Who s Who of Toaehere and Scholars m Philosophy 
in India 

Ed Daya Krishna 

Munshiram Manoharial Pub. Pvt Ltd. Rs 20 

A Union Catalogue of Philosophical Periodicals 
Compiled by Subhas C. Biswas and Bikash 
Bhattacharya 

Munshiram Manoharial Pub. Pvt Ltd Rs 55 

Select Bibliography of Journal Articles on Philoso¬ 
phy Religion, Science and Related Aspects of Ind¬ 
ian Culture 

Ed Detxpraaad Chattopadhyaya 
Munshiram Manoharial Pub Pvt Ltd Rs 40 

Author and Subject Index of the Philosophical Quar¬ 
terly (Vote l-Xi) 

Ed Daya Krishna and R S Bhatnagar 
Munshiram Manoharial Pub Pvt Ltd Rs28 

Author and Sub)ect index of the Indian Philosophi¬ 
cal Annual 

Ed Daya Krishna and R S Bhatnagar 
Munshiram Manoharial Pub Pvt Lid Rs 14 

Author and Subject Index of the Journal of the 
Indian academy ol Philosophy {Vote 1-XVII) 

Ed Daya Krishna and R S Bhatnagar 
Munthram Manoharial Pub Pvt Ltd. Rs 20 

Ramana Maharshi A Bibliography 

CompHad by K Subramamyam 

Aflikated East West Press (P) Ltd Rs 125 

Philosophical Reflections 
G C Nayak 

Motiial Banareidass Rs 65 

Doubt Belief and Knowledge 
Sibajiban Bhaitacharyya 

Allied Pub Ltd Rs iso 

Essays in Social and Political Philosophy 

Ed Krishna Roy and cnhanda Gupia 

Allied Pub Ltd Rs 250 (HB) Rs 90 (PB) 

A critical survey ot Phenomenology and 

Existentialism 

Munai Kami Bhadra 

Allied Pub Ltd Rs 100 

Phenomenology and Indian Philosophy 

Ed D P Cnaltopadbyaya 

Mot dal Banarasidass Rs 200 

philosophy in India Traditions, Teaching and 
Research 

K Satchidarvanda Murt, 

Mohlal Banarasidass Rs 00 


1CPR Publications 


Tolerance in Indian Culture 
Ed R Balasubramanian 
Affiliated East West Press (Pvt Ltd) 


The Mahabhasya ot Palanjali 
Surendranath Dasgupta 
Munshiram Manoharial Pub. Pvt Ltd 


Rs 60 


Rs 160 


Advarta-Siddhih 

Translated with explanations by Karuna Bhatta¬ 
charya 

Motiial Banarstdass Rs 125 

Gangesa's Theory of Indeterminate Perception 
(Nirvikalpakavada) 

Part II Rs 80. Part I Rs 150 
Sibajiban Bhattacharyya 
Munshiram Manoharial Pub Pvt. Ltd 

The Philosophy ol Tamil Siddhas. T.N Ganapalhy 
Attilated East West Press Pvt Ud Rs 140 

Carvaka/Lokayata An Anthology ol Source Materi¬ 
als and Some Recent Studies 
Ed Debiprasad Chattopadhyaya 
Munshiram Manoharial Pub Pvt. Ltd Rs 250 

Insights into Inward Consciousness, G Srimvasan 
Munshiram Manoharial Pub Pvt Ltd Rs 125 

Confessions and Commitments, S S Barlmgay 
Munshiram Manoharial Pub Pvt Ltd Rs 80 


History of Indian PMosophy A Russian Viewpoint 

Ed Marietta Stepanyants 

Munsruram Manoharial Pub Pvt Ltd Rs 150 

Art and Philosophy Seven Aestheticians 
Sushrl Kumar Saxena 

Pragati Pub R* 240 

Towards a Critique of Cultural Reason 
R. Sundara Rajan 

Oxford University Press Rs 05 


Social Action and Non-Viclence 
ft K Gupta 
Allied Pub Ud 

The Philosophy ot P F Strawson 
Ed PK Son and R R Vsrma 
Allied Pub Ltd 


Rs 125 


Rs 425 


GWF Hegel on the Episodo of the Mahabharata 
known by the Name Bhagavad-Gita by Wllhalm Von 
Huroboktl-Berim 1826 

Ed and Translated into English by Herbert Herring 
Munshiram Manoharial Pub Pvt Ltd Rs 185 

Ail her and Subject Index of the JICPR Vol t-X (B3- 

03) Ed By Daya Krishna 

Munshiram Manoharial Pub Pvt Ltd Rs 35 


Natural Science ot the Ancient Hindus 
Surendranath Dasgupta 
Motiial Banarasidass 

Sattavisayak Anviksa (in Hindi) 
Yashdev Shalya 
Rajkamal Prakashan 

The Primacy ot the Political 
R Sundara Rajan 
Oxford University Press 

Reference and Truth 
Pranab Kumar Sen 
Allied Publishers Ud. 


Language. Knowledge and Ontology 

Kaliknshna Banerjee _ 

Munshiram Manoharial Pub Pvt Ltd. Rs 226 

Nagarjunkrt Medhyamakasastra aur Vigrahav- 
yavartam (in Hindi) 

Yashdev Shalya 
Mol Hal Banareidass 


Rs 50 


Rs. 75 


Rs. 165 


RS. 175 


Ludwig Wittgenstein Philosophical Investigations 
Translated into Hindi by Ashok Vohra 
National Publishing House Rs 300 

Mmamsa Manjan 

By R Thangaswami Sharma 

Munshiram Manoharial Pub Pvt Ltd R« 375 

A Short Moral Lexicon By R K Gupia 
Munshiram Manoharial Pub Pvt Ltd Rs 100 

Ever Unto God Essays on Gandhi and Religion 
Sushit Kumar Sexena 

Piagati Publications Rs. 140 

The Philosophy of Nikunja Vihait Banerjee 
Ed Margaret Chatterjee 

Munshiram Manoharial Pub Pvl Ltd Rs 150 

The Philosophy of J N Mohanty 

Ed Daya Krishna and K L Sharma 

Munshiram Manoharial Pub Pvt Ltd Rs. 170 

Karma, Causation and Retributive Morality Con¬ 
ceptual Essays m Ethics and Metaethics 
flfliendra Prasad . . _ 

Munshiram Manoharial Pub Pvt Ltd Rs 250 

Philosophy and Religion. Essays in Interpretation 
j L Mflhte 

Munshiram Manoharial Pub Pvt. Ltd. Rs 175 

The Art ol the Conceptual Exploration n a Concep¬ 
tual Maze Over Three Decades 

uhmeJMrMnManoharlal Pub. Pvt Ltd Ra.200 


Studies in Phenomenology, Hermeneutic* and 
Deconstruction 

R Sundara Rajan „ 

Allied Publishers Ltd R*- 

Facets ot Recent Indian Philosophy 
General Editor - R Balasubramanian 
Vol 1 The Metaphysics of the Spirit Rs 150 
Vol 2 Indian Philosophy & History Rs. 275 
Vol 3 Problems of Indian Phtosophy Rs 275 
Ed. S.P Dubey 

Munshiram Manoharial Pub. Pvt Ltd. 

The Philosophy of K Satchidananda Murty 
Ed Sibejr&an Bfiatlachaiyya and Ashok Vohra 
Indian Book Centre, New Delhi R® 560 

Nyayakusumanjali of Udayanacarya 

Translated by N S DRAV1D 

Munshiram Manoharial Pub Pvt. Ltd. R6 550 

The Philosophy ot Daya Krishna 

Ed Bhuvan Chandel and K L Sharma 

Indian Book Centre R*- 360 

Perspectives in Philosophy, Religion, and Art; Es¬ 
says in Honour ot Professor Margaret Chattenee 
Ed R Balasubramanian and V.C. Thomas 
Munshiram Manoharial Pub Pvt Ltd Rc 176 

Freedom, Transcendence and Identity. Essays in 
Memory ot Kakdas Bhattacharyya 
Ed Pradip Kumar Sen Gupta 
Motiial Banareidass R®- 136 

Man. Meaning and Morally • Essays in Honour of 
Prolessor Raiendra Prasad 
Ed R Balasubramanian and Ramashankar M»nra 
Allied Publisher Ltd R® 225 

India's Intellectual Traditions, Attempts at Concep¬ 
tual Reconstructions 
Ed Daya Krishna 

Motiial Banareidass 76 


A Study of Palanjali 
Surendranath Dasgufla 
Motiial Banareidass 


RS-100 


Gadadara'B Theory ot Objectivity {Vteayrtnrada) 

Slbajtban Bhattacharyya 

Motiial Banareidass Part 1 - Rs bo Part 2 ; Rs 90 

Ancient Indian Nyaya Texts Critically 

Edited by Pandit Anantalal Thakur 

Vol. III. TalparyatlKa "* 

Vol. IV. Parwuddtx R*- 680 

M/3 Munshiram Manoharial Pub. Pvt Ltd. 

New Delhi. 

Gamvada . A Diatogue between Two Philosophical 
Traditions Ed. Daya Krishna etai. 

Mot dal Banareidass RS- wm 


For orders, p lease coated 
Dr. Aahok Vohra, MMliarSeMiy. 
Indat Council ol PMtoeofMcDi Reaeweh 
Raienha Bhawan, 4th Floor 
2tM»aon Dayat Upediyeya Mwg 
New DalM-110 002 

Fax (11)3234963_ 
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UNIVERSITY OF AGRICULTURAL SCIENCES, DHARWAD 

Karnataka Journal of Agricultural Sciences 

Quarterly publication in English publishing original research articles, research notes, short communications on all 
aspects of agricultural sciences. 


Subscription Rates 


Institutions 


Patrons 


India 

Foreign 


Rs. 120/- 
$30/- 
Rs. 5,000/- 


Indlviduals 
Life Membership 


Annual Rs. 60/- 
Rs. 600/- 


Krlshl Munnade 


Biannual publication in Kanmada publishing popular articles for the benefit of farming community and others 
interested in agriculture. 


Institutions : 
Patrons 


Subscription Ratos 

Rs. 75/- Individuals 

Rs. 2,000/- Life Membership 


Annual 


Rs. 30/- 
Rs. 300/- 


These publications are also available for exchange of publications of similar nature. 


For submission of manuscripts and For exchange of publications 

subscriptions write to ; write to: 

The Editor, The University Librarian, 

UAS Publications, University o4 Agricultural Sciences, 

Directorate of Extension, Dharwad-580 005. 

University of Agricultural Sciences, 

Dharwad'580 005. 

ACADEMIC PROGRAMMES 

Undergraduate Programmes 

(1) Agriculture (2) Rural Home Science (3) Horticulture 

(4) Forestry (5) Agricultural Marketing & Cooperation (6) Agricultural Engineering 

(7) Veterinary Sciences & Animal Health. 

Post Graduate Programmes 


Agril. Economics 

Agril. Entomology 

Agril. Extension 

Agril. Microbiology 

Agril. Business Management 

Agronomy 

Foods & Nutrition 

Family Resource Management 

Farm Power & Agro-Energy 

Animal Nutrition 

Veterinary Anatomy & Histology 
Veterinary Gynecology & Obstetrics 

For further Information write to: 


Crop Physiology 

Genetics & Plant Breeding 

Horticulture 

Plant Pathology 

Seed Science & Technology 

Soil Science & Agril. Chemistry 

Sericulture 

Textiles & Clothing 
Human Development 

Irrigation & Drainage Engineering 

Veterinary Microbiology 
Veterinary Pathology 


The Registrar 

University of Agricultural Sciences, 
Dharwed-560 005. 
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UNIVERSITY OF ROORKEE 

SESQUICENTENNIAL CELEBRATIONS (SQCC) 

(November 1996—November 1997) 

* A year long sesquicentennial celebration to commemorate 

— the establishment in 1847 of Thomason College of Engineering, predecessor to the University 
of Roorkee 

— one hundred fifty years of distinctive record of imparting technical education 

* Inaugural Function on November 26,1996 

* Valedictory Function in November 1997. 

EVENTS & ITEMS OF INTEREST 

* Conferences (Details as given below) 

* Topical Meetings & Special Lectures 

* Panel Discussion on Technical Education on TV 

* Video Films on TV 

* Release of Commemorative Postage Stamp 

* Newspaper Supplement 

* Open House and Exhibition 

* Souvenir and Mementos 

CONFERENCES (at Roorkee) 



Deptt. 

Dates 

Mathematics and its Applications 
to Engineering and Industry 

Maths 

16-18 Dec, 1996 

International Conference on Advances 
in Mechanical and Industrial Engineering 

Mech. 

06-08 Feb, 1997 

International Conference on 

Civi! Engineering for Sustainable 
Development 

Civil 

13-15 Feb, 1997 

Workshop on Earthquake Disaster 
Preparedness 

Earthqu. 

12-13 June, 1997 

Conference on Computer Applications in 
Electrical Engineering—Recent Advances 

Elect. 

07-11 Sep. 1997 

Conference on Emerging Trends in Hydrology 

Hyd. 25-27 S 

International Conference on Planning 
for 21* Century: Concepts and Systems 

Arch.& 

Ping. 

02-04 Oct, 1997 


For Mails, please contact: 

Chairman, SQCC, N-15, Main Admn. Building, 
University of Roorkee, Roorkee - 247 667 
Phone: (01332) 65501, 72349 Ext. 5501; Fax: (01332) 73560 
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With, Compliments 


^trTc 


LITRICO 


(Suppliers of Scientific, Technical and Medical Books, 
Serial Publications and Back-Volumes of Journals.) 


Address 

1/7218, Shivaji Park 
Shahdara 

DELHI-110032 


Phone : 2290761 
2270634 

FAX No : 91-11-3289425 


Oram: ‘PERIODICAL' 


Phone : 5723085 Fax : 01-011-5723087 


Jagmander Book Agency 


» Mjef 22-B/5, Dash Bandhu Gi^ta Road. Karol Bagh. Dev Nagar New Delhi -110005 

l\ Br~f Importers. Exporters & Major Stockists of 

CS'r l SCIENTIFIC & TECHNICAL BOOKS, ANNUAL 8 SERIAL PUBLICATIONS 

Specialists In : LIBRARY SUPPLIES 

OUR OWN PUBLICATIONS; 

PRICES ARE SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT PRIOR NOTICE 


1 

Agarwat V P 

2 

Agaiwal V P 

3 

Agaiwal V P 

4 

Agarwat V P 

5 

Agaiwal V P 

6 

AH A 

7 

Austin R B 

8 

CambDell 

9 

Day F 

10 

Harmer 

11 

Harris 

12, 

Manila! 

13. 

Prakash R 

14 

Prakash R 

IS 

Prakash R 

16 

Prakash R 

17 

Purkayasta 

18 

Raghavan V. 

19 

RanaS V S 

20 

Singh J S 

21 

Smartt J 

22 

Thomas H 

23 

Schmutterer 


Environmental Impact on Aquatic & Terrestrial Habitats 

Rs 

35500 

Environmental and Natural Resources 

Rs 

225 00 

Recent Trends in Limnology 

Rs 

41000 

Science Development and Environment 

Rs 

390 00 

Threatened Hatutate 

Rs 

135 00 

Environmental Contamination and Hygiene 

Rs 

295 00 

Molecular Biology and Crop Improvement 

E 

25 00 

BtokjgKai Control ot Microbial Plan Pathogens 

£ 

14 95 

Fishes ot India Vote < & 2, Set Pr. 

Rs 

450000 

The Cambridge Naluial History. Vote 1 to 10 (Individual Price of Rs 450 /- each) 

Rs 

4000 00 

The Entomology of Indigenous & Naturalized System m Agn 

Rs 

60CC0 

Flora ot Silent Valley 

Rs 

300 00 

Environmental Concern and Tissue Injury • pt 1 

Rs 

365 00 

Environmental Pollution A Health Hazards 

Rs 

295 00 

Environmental Strategies & Biosciences 

Rs 

210 00 

Recent Trends m Toxicology 

Rs 

295 00 

Manual of Indian Edible Mushrooms 

Rs 

350 00 

Embrogenesis in Angiospemts 

£ 

42 50 

Recent Trends m Biotechnology and Bioscience 

Rs 

380 00 

Perspective in Ecology 

Rs 

495 00 

Grvn Legumes Evolution and Genetic Resources 

£ 

6500 

Developmental Mutants tn Higher Plante 

£ 

32 50 

The Neem Tree, VCH 

DM 

108.00 
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- • '-fr'hgS: 


Andhra Sarmlhanamulu - Saliltya Poshanamu 


1855-76 


Ra.83 


Rs.20 


Prat. T. Donappa 1969 Rs. 30 

Yakshaganamulu Vote. I to XI 

Prat. GJ. Somayaji (Ed.) 1855-76 Rs, 83 

Kavka Sankatanamu 

Or. L. Chakradham Rao (Ed.) 1977 Rs. 2 

Kavya Sama o k n ha i u 

Dr. M.V. Satyaaarayana 1984 Rs. 20 

Sroonlvaaa Kaiyanamu 

Katapnopuma Vfcrem Oao Vanns 1972 Ra. 3 

Verona (4th EdMon) 

Sri Ratepal Ananta Krishna Sarro 1972 Rs. 3 

Vtewajyothl 

Sntf.KondaPeivathlOevt 1982 Rs, 30 

Kautfyunl Ardhasaatramu (2nd Edllon) 

Prof M. VankatamngaJya 1981 Ra. 30 

Tetugu Etymological Dictionary Vote. I to VII 

Dr. L. Chakradhara Rao (ChM Edtor) Rs. 440 

Essays in CrlOctem & Comparative Poetics 

Prof. K. Vtewanadham 1977 Rs. 60 

The Phlosophy of A N Whitehead 

PraH. 8.V. Krtehan 1964 Rs. 7.50 

The fndtan Spirit 

Pro* K. Sachldananda Murthy 1965 Rs. 10 

Metaphysical Psychology of Henry Bergson 
Srt A. Lakshmana Rao 1971 Rs. 15 

An Essay on Ethical tntuUonfsm 

Sri A Lakshmana Rao 1973 Rs. 15 

Schopenhauer’s Conception of Salvation 

Prof B.V Ktehan 1978 Rs. 18 

Nature and Destiny of Soul in Indian Philosophy 

Sri Q. Sundara Ramaiah 1980 Rs 35 

Ideology and Education 

Dr O Deenamal 1982 Rs.81 

Essays and Addresses - Dr C R Reddy 

Prof. K.R. Srinivasa Iyengar (Ed) Second Edllon Under Print 

On Education - Srt L Bulayya 1973 Rs. 12 

Educational System ki Indta and Legal Education 

(Sir Alodl Krtohnaswami Iyer Endowment Lectures) 

Sri Qopalarao Ekbote 1973 Rs. 2 

Trade Union Movement In Vteakhapafnam 
Prof. K.V. SNayya 1968 Rs. 8 

Industrial Rotations In Indian Ralways 

Prof. M Qangadhara Rao 1973 Rs 45 

Essays In Martlms International Law and Organisation 
Dr. Nagendra Singh 1966 Rs. 8 

Social Justice and the Constitution 

Sri P. Jaganmohan Reddy 1976 Rs. 8 

ReRgkxie and SctentWc Cuture of Indto 

Swaml Rangadananda 1978 Ra. 4 

A Consttutton: Whaf I Is and what-ft slgnHes 

(Prof. S. Venkararamn Endowment Lectures) 

Justice P. Jaganmohan Reddy 1983 Rs.23 

A National Prison Pofcy: ConstRubonai 

Perspective and Pragmatic Parameters 

Justice VP. Krishna Iyer 1981 Rs.3 

Advancement of Scientific and ReRgious Cutis* In Indta 

(Mettepatem Penumatchanrarl Endowment lectures, 1969} 

Prof. T.R. Seshadrf 1971 Re. 1.50 

Employment and Unenptoymsnt of Rural 
Labour and the Crash Programme (A study, Wdsl Qodavarf OteWcf) 
Prof. a. Paithasaradiy & Q. Dasaredharama Rao1874 Rs. 30 
Municipal Corporations In South Indta 

Dr. T. Apparao 1974 Rs. 20 

Dr. B. PtttabhMaramayya - A Pottcal Study 

Dr. A. Praaanna Kumar 1978 Rs. 40 


Rs. 30 


Ra. 30 


Rs. 440 


Rs. 60 


Rs. 7.50 


Rs. 10 


Rs. 15 


Rs. 15 


Rs. 18 


RS 35 


Rs. 81 


Rs 45 


32. 

Chembtty of VRamins and Hormones (2nd EtMon) 



Prof. S. Rangaswamy & Prof. T.R. Seshadri 

1952 

Rs. 12 

33. 

Anctira University Memoirs in Oceanopaphy, Vote. 1 & II 


Dr. E.C. La Pond (Ed.) 


Rs. 30 

34. 

The Elements of Nuclear Physics 

Prof. SwamiJnananda 

1962 

Rs. 21 

35. 

Proeeadngs of the International Symposium of Human Genetics 


Prof. M.R. Chakrevartl (Ed.) 

1973 

Rs. 50 

36. 

Gravky tatarprattaton by Characteristic Curves 

Prof. B.SP. Rao. Dr. I.V. Radhakrishnamurthy & 



Dr. C. Vtewaswararao 

1974 

Rs. 20 

37. 

Nuclear Modete 

Prof SwamiJnananda 

1975 

Rs. 2830 

38. 

Chemistry of Ugnana: A monograph 

Dr. CBS. Rao (Chief Edtor) 

1978 

Rs. 60 

38. 

A Statistical Appraisal of Ore Valuation 

Dr. D.D. Sarms 

1979 

Rs. 30 

40. 

Dr. C.R. Reddy Centenary Souvenir 

Mr. B. Muthuswami (Ed) 

I960 

Ra. 10 

41. 

Some Great Lives Vot 1 (Selected Writings of C.R. Reddy) 


Sri B. Muthuswami (Ed.) 

1981 

Rs. 15 

42. 

Vemana-C.R. Reddy 

Sri Bangor sy (Telugu) 

1981 

Rs. 7 

.43. 

Andhra Ke Lok Geet (HInd) 

Dr K. Rajaseshagirl Rao 

1974 

Rs. 34.50 

44. 

Anthar Bharathl (Hind) 

Prof. G. Sundara Reddy - 

1978 

Rs. 30 

45. 

Qarotkara Chandrika of Vtaveewara Kavlchandra VbachRa 


Dr. P. Srfeamamurthy (Ed.) 

1969 

Rs. 15 

48. 

Anthology of Sanskrit Llerature 

Prof. Vekirt Subbareo (Ed.) 

1978 

Rs.3 

47. 

Bhuvanavfayam 

Sri D|u%ate Sreerama Murthy 

1954 

Ra. 3 

48 

Loka Bandiavulu 

Sri Kodavantl Naraslmham 

1964 

Rs. 2 

49. 

Septapaml 

Kum. Mated Vasundtara 

1961 

Rs. 2.50 

50. 

Bharateeya ChHrakala 

M.R. Apparow 

1987 

Rs. 26 

51 

Prabhanda Sara Sfeomani 

Prof. K Srinenremurthy 

1985 

Rs. 29 

52. 

Sarada Darahasamulu Vote 1 to X 

Prof. S.V. Jogs Rao 

1979 

Rs. 23.25 

53. 

Kavya Sourabhaht Vols. 1 to X 

Prof. S.V. Joga Rao 

1979 

Rs. 17 

54. 

Tyagarate Vat>havam 

EN. Purushothamam 

1992 

Rs. 150 

55. 

Prabhanda Ratnaksramu 

Prof. K. Srtramamurthy 

1992 

Ra. 96 

56. 

Phteeophy of Jose Ortaga Y. Gasset 

V. Gopalaknshnatah 

1965 

Rs. 30 

57. 

Concept of Equatey In tadan Constkuttan 
Justice BP. Jeevan Reddy 

1987 

Rs. 5 

58. 

Radcsl Humanism and Democracy 

Dr. S. Satyanareyana 

1088 

Ra.29 

69. 

Demographic Methods 

Or. G. Ramachandrudu 

1991 

Ra. 60 

60. 

AP. UnteeraMes Act 

(Act No. 4 of 1981AP. Gazette) 

1991 

Rs. 5 

61. 

Man -Ratotadanatti Tagore 

1991 

Rs. 15 

62. 

Law and SocBI Justice 

Justice M if. Rao 

1992 

Rs. 130 

63. 

Chafengea and OpportenUse 

Chief EtBor Dr. M. Qcpatekitenna Reddy 
Edtor: Or. T.R. Dutta 

1995 

Rs. 400.00 


HONORARY DIRECTOR 
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LATEST BOOKS FOR EDUCATORS 


B^9 ^19 6i el ^99 

1 . 4HH4 ip wimfh* nfvn 

V 

for 

dL dime Rw 

170.00 

2 . ^*1 e-ftm 

dL dNm Rif 

128.00 

3. we dft Rim dt tiwif df. mm 

130.00 

4. Ram 

dL dies *Hf 

60.00 

6 . Hftsrc ris WfWI 

dL sitter arm 

75.00 

6 . h<J5 u i *frcs www dL vr 

75.00 

7. erer *FilR?p*T 

dL dimon 6 ircrcwrcr 

95.00 

8 . m*iF*r i-fiRwi-i 

dL #hnw eni’twH 

90.00 

9. *HIRaie dte Ren 

dL dtanra munw 

9000 

10. toMRt ira Ram 

dt. msafra 

140.00 

11 . Remdln mm 4 Run 

rfr.dL anraifi 

90.00 

12. Rtm adtftflH 

'fc.dL 31141 of 

90.00 

13. bwPw ra? aww 

dt»dL anrara 

90.00 

14. hrRw 44 *tRrt Rw»r 

dt rpupc Rdtdt 

55.00 

is. vnhn wdiow 

fm uare snrcra 

50.00 

16. sicf Ram ijs dfo fiwrtf 

airtm. 3Rrn?r 

90.00 

17. ftw°r afR»r*i Jfc *js crw 

dL d>f<i4 

95.00 

18. H'dhA 

dt. iwre 

40.00 

19. aFrM Jprdt 

d»w*s ’g*H' 

125.00 

20 . get m stor 

an dim 

50.00 


3. MMcaom of * MMhwruii 

4. MMhww S a Er joy wn l 
tarttwIMtom 

5. TlMSpHof MMMmaHes 

6. somtAflMctoof IMhom 

Education h Ms 


Dr. 8X. Kapoor 

Dr. SJC Kapoor 
Dr. jji Kapur 

Dr.Ji4.Mpur 
Or. JJ4. Kapur 

Dr. JX Kapur 


8. Educational Phumbta BudgaMno 
andFkanefeigkiMB 
8. School AdmhMraflon 

10. CroatMty and Vafcm 

11. A Snare* tor Human VAtos 

12. Moral Education tor aB 

13. ComparaUvo Education 

14. Tlw Wafers Famous spsachm 

15. Quest - A Book of Sdanoa Quiz 
and Sdanmc Monrafton 

lor School Studants 

16. Errtoonl Scientists 

17. A Source Book of 
Science Propel 


J.C. AgparwaJ 
J.C.Aggwwai 
Dr. NX. Q< 4 )ta 
Dr. NX. Gupta 
SN. Shanrn 
A. Biswas 


Dr. RJCSharma 
R.C. MMhur 

RC.Msttwr 


46040 

360.00 

125.00 

4040 

40.00 

• 0.00 

15040 

18540 

95.00 

12040 

90.00 

7540 

250.00 

120.00 


125.00 

60.00 

90.00 


ARYA BOOK DEPOT 

Karol Bagh, Now Delhl-110 005 
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POTTI SRIRAMULU TELUGU UNIVERSITY 

HYDERABAD 

COURSES 


1. B.A. (3 years regular course) 

A. Kamatic Music (VocaVInstrumental Music - 
Veana, Violin • Mridangam) 

B. Dance (Kuchipudi, Bharata Natyam) 

C. Folk Arts 

D. Theatre Arts. 

2. B.F.A. (4 years regular course) 

Sculpture - Painting 

3. M.A. (2 years regular course) 

A. Theatre Arts 

B. Kamatic Music (Vocal/Instrumental Music - 
Mridangam, Veena) 

C. Dance (Kuchipudi) 

4. M. Phil (One year regular course) 

A. Linguistics 

B. Telugu 

C. History-Culture and Archaeology 

D. Comparative Studies 

5. Ph.D. (3 years part-time - regular) 

A. Linguistics 

B. Telugu 

For further cfata/fe contact; 


C. History-Culture, Archaeology 

€. Bachelor of Communication and Journalism 

(BCJ - One year regular course) 

7. Master of Communication and Journalism 

(MCJ - one year) 

8. Diploma courses (part-time - regular) 

A. Methods of Telugu Literature! Teaching 
(One year regular) 

B. Methods of Telugu Language Teaching 
(One year part-time) 

C. P.G. Diploma in Prakrit Studies (One year 
part-time) 

D. Jyothisha (One year Diploma) 

E. Kalapravesika In Folk Arts (two year 
part-time) 

0. Certificate courses 

A. Jyotisha (One year - part-time) 

B. Modern Telugu (for outside Telugus of 
A.P. correspondence course) 

Admission Notification win be Issued in the month 

of May/June every year. 


— davp 1192(7)96 


The Deputy Registrar (ACAD) 

PS. Teiegu Untvaretty, Public Gardena 
Hyderabad-600004, A.P 


D.V.SubbaRao 

REGISTRAR 
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The Babasaheb Bhimrao Ambedkar University, Lucknow 

Camp Office: 1/16, Viram Khaad, Gomtl Nagar, Lucknow-226 010 
Phone: (0522) 391353,392673, Pax: (0522) 392672, Grams: BABVERSITY 
Campus: Rae Bareli Road, Lucknow-226 014 
Date of Establishment: January, 1996 

Visitor: ILE. The President of India 
Vice-Chancellor: Prof. (Dr) D R Gadekar 
MSc. PhD, FGS, FMAS 


The Babasaheb Bhimrao Ambedkar University is the youngest fully residential Central 
University in the country and the third such University in Uttar Pradesh. Its jurisdiction extends 
over the entire state of U.P. The first Vice-Chancellor, Registrar, Finance Officer and Board 
of Management have been appointed by the Visitor. 

As per First Schedule, the University shall endeavour to promote advanced knowledge in 
key and frontier areas of Science & Technology, innovation in teaching-learning process in 
interdisciplinary studies and research, offer appropriate courses for social and economic 
development of the weaker sections of the people and the study of principles for which Dr. 
Babasaheb Ambedkar worked during his lifetime. Pending constitution of statutory bodies, 
an academic advisory committee, a building committee and a finance-cum-pur chase 
committee have been formed to help in creation of the academic, intellectual and physical 
infrastructure. 

The campus is being developed at a fast pace on 250 acre land given by the Government of 
Uttar Pradesh. Two 3-storeyed blocks of the administrative building complex will shortly 
become available. The master plan of the University is being prepared and other blocks, 
residences, hostels etc. will come up in the near future. 

Post-graduate teaching and research programmes are likely to start from 1997 in one of the 
above mentioned blocks. The process of appointment of teaching and supporting staff has 
already been initiated. Visiting professors and visiting fellows are expected to join soon. Three 
Schools (for Ambedkar Studies, Information Sciences & Technology and Environmental 
Studies) and three Centres (for Rural Technology, Vocational Studies and Human Rights) are 
expected to start functioning from next year. 

Four Schools (for Home Sciences, Earth Sciences, Bio-Sciences & Technology, Eriergy 
Studies & Energy Technology) and three Centres (for Continuing Education & Community 
Services, Distance Education and Disaster Management) are proposed to be opened during 
the IX Plan Period. 


NOVEMBER 
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BHARATHIDASAN UNIVERSITY, TIRUCHIRAPPALLI - 620 024 

CENTRE FOR DISTANCE EDUCATION 

n the service of Higher Education for the students who are deprived of regular 
education in Tamil Nadu, Kerala, Karnataka & Andhra Pradesh 

COURSES OFFERED 


Course 


Under-Graduate 

B.A. Tamil 
B.A. History 
B.A. Economics 
B.A. Co-operation 
B.B.A. 

B.Com. 

B.Sc. Mathematics 
8.Sc. Computer Science 

Post-Graduate 

M.A. English 

M.A. History 
M.A. Economics 


PCP Centres 


Tiruchirappali & 
Thanjavur 


Eligtoility 


A Pass in Higher Secondary 
examination (10+2 pattern)/ 
PUC (11+1 pattern). 


Tiruchirappalli & 
Thanjavur 


M.Com. 


M.Sc. Mathematics 


Any degree with English 
as one of the parts. 

Any degree 

B.A. Economics, B.Sc. (Maths), 
B.Com., B.B.A., B.A. Co-operation 
B.A Bank Management 
B.A. Corporate Secretaryship 

B.Com., B.B.A., B.A. Co-operation, 
B.A. Corporate Secretaryship & 
B.A. Bank Management 
B.Sc. Mathematics 


JOB*ORIENTED/PROFESSIONAL COURSES: 


M.C.A. 


M.B.A. 


M.Ed. 


P.G.D.C.A. 


Tiruchirappalli, Thanjavur, 
Madras, Coimbatore, Hyderabad, 
Banglore & Emakulam 


Tiruchirappalli, Madras, 
Coimbatore, Hyderabad 
Bangalore & Emakulam 
TiruchtrappaHi, Thanjavur, 
Hyderabad, MachlUpatnam 
Guntur & Bhimavaram. 
Tiruchirappalli & Thanjavur 


B.Sc., Maths, Physics, Statistics, 
Electronics, Chemistry, Applied 
Science, B.Com., B.B.A., B.B.M. 
B.Sc. Computer Science, B.E., 
B.Tech., A.M.I.E. 

Any degree, with 50% marks. 


B. Ed. Degree 


Any Degree 
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BANASTHALI VIDYAPITH 

(Dmmd to be Uni varsity) 

DEPARTMENT OF COMPUTER SCIENCE & ELECTRONICS 

ADMISSION NOTICE 

M.T«ch. (Computer Science) 

Applications on prescribed form are invited from WOMEN for admission to M.Tech. 
(Comp. Sc.) course beginning 15th January, 1997 Duration : 18 months. Eligibility: B.Tech/ 
MSc (Comp. ScVMCA (after B.Sc. with Mathematics as an optional subject)/M.Sc. (Maths: 
Theoretical Computer Science) with 55% marks. Admission on the basis of achievement in 
qualifying examination and test (50:50). Last date of receipt of completed application form is 
20th December, 1996. Likely date for Test Sunday, January 5,1997. Course Fee : 
Rs. 10,000/-, boarding & lodging : Rs. 8,000/- per annum. A few teaching assistantships (full 
tuition waiver) and scolarships may be offered to economically disadvantaged students. NRI 
sponsored candidates will be admitted directly on the basis of qualifying exam. (Course Fee 
US $ 2000/-) Application forms and detailed prospectus can be obtained by sending a Bank 
Draft of Rs. 60/- (US $ 10) to Secretary, Banasthali Vidyapith, P.O. Banasthali Vidyapith 
(Rajasthan) 304022 (Fax 01438-8365). 





INDIAN INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, KHARAGPUR 
CENTRE FOR EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY 


ANNOUNCES THE AVAILABILITY OF COMPLETE UG/PG VIDEO COURSES BY EMINENT 
FACULTY OF l.l.T. KHARAGPUR IN DIFFERENT AREAS. 


COMPLETE COURSES AVAILABLE IN : 

DIGITAL IMAGE PROCESSING 
MACHINE DRIVES I 
MACHINE DRIVES II 

MODELLING & SIMULATION OF DYNAMIC SYSTEMS 
SWITCHING & FINITE AUTOMATA THEORY 
VLSI CIRCUITS & SYSTEMS 
DIGITAL SIGNAL PROCESSING 
INTRODUCTION TO DATABASE MANAGEMENT 
NUMERICAL ANALYSIS & ALGORITHMS 


41 x1 hr 

35 x Ihr 
35x1hr 
33 x Ihr 
33 x Ihr 
41 x 1 hr 

36 x Ihr 
40 x 1 hr 
40 x Ihr 


Price per course: Rs. 12,000/- 
10% Discount offend to AICT&UGC approved Institutions 


For detailed content of the course/informatk>n/piacing of orders, please contact 

Beni Bhettacharya 

Centra for Educational Technology, IIT Kharagpur, 721 302 
Phone: (03222)55221 55224,77303, Extn : 3293; Fax: (03222) 55303 

e mall: banib ©hljll. Ittkgp.emeUn 
Cheque/DD to be made payable to CEP Art, UT Kharagpur 
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A.I.U. PUBLICATIONS 


HANDBOOKS MD DIRECTORIES 
Uriwnfltia Handbook 26th adKon - 1995 
Karin* of dun Educdfon • ion 
H andbook of rnghwartng Educdfon - IMS 
Kawftoofc of MaMgament Eduedta - IMS 
Handbook of MMed Education • ISM . 

Hnetbook of Ruin & RoguMoao for 
tow-uafvatiHy Townamanp iflM 
Dkadory of DKtnca Eductfon hnvtulon - 
Put t: Ms - tool 
Pvt II: PaMaten A Sritnko - 1SS2 
01 rectory oi Woman's Studio In India 1091 
EtpMance of Font* Dvgrata 1M7 
AnaadoNM upto Septemtor 1SB5 
Awo riifo n of IikIm unfviratio - 1925-06 (IMS) 

■ooa MD PROCKDfflM 

Staff Oawlopmaat M Indian iMvarohlas - tfiSS 

Hlgnar Education in India - in sorcti of QudRy • isss 

Paper Back 
Mint Edtion 

PoldO of Motor Education • 1905 

Utison Cam for iMwnlty indtntry Maradon - 1SS5 

Accouoabiiny n Higher Education • loss 

IMvartfty Administration and M aa g a mvtf - 1906 

Environmental Ctottangaa and Tto udveran* * 1094 

EBatlnca Achiewng Soda Ratmaca in 

Motor EducaOoo * 1093 

Dacantraisrion of Hiotor Education System 1992 
Motor Education in kvt« : Retrospect and Prosped - 1991 
Studaa M Dntana Education • 19M 
REPORTS 

Gratitude Unemployment M India * 1991 
Raped of tto Taafc Eorca on 
Autonomous CoUagaa and Departments - 1936 
Ella In tto Mddno - 1907 
Educational Statistics « a Glance • 1967 
Physical Routs l Boom Standards in Univvratto - 1M7 
Stan funding of Umvtrsrtln • 1966 
(Mvwsrty Roane* - A Statistical Proto II 1963 
Economics of Co tow Education - 
A study of Hindu Coaigt. Dana - 1982 
Marad Management in UdvirriOas * i960 (reprint 1986) 
Preparations Mad* by IMvtrdtM to 
Ricaiv* 16 ♦ 2 Input 1979 (reprint 1962) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY Of DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 
Social Sciences 

Humanities l 1857-1070 

Physical Sdancas f 
Blstoical Sc*wets J 
Ptiydoi sotocas - 1970-75 
Biologicsl Sciences - 1970-75 
Sow Scfancat & HuimniBee - 1975-76 
Natural A Applad Sdancas - 1975-76 
Natural & Aopfttd Sdancas - 1976-77 
Natural A Appled Saencas - 1977-76 
Natural A Applad Sdancas - 1976-79 
Ndurai A Applad SdSMSI * 1979-60 
SodV Sdancas A Humantos • 1960-61 


to. 

1200 W 
60.00 
100.00 
100.00 
10ILO0 

120.00 

Out of Phot 
500.00 
120JX) 

160.00 

100JX) 

290.00 

400.00 

600.00 

200.00 

150.00 

200.00 

200.00 

190.00 

150.00 

100.00 

250.00 

20.00 

150.00 


Natural A Applad Sdancas • 1960-61 
Sodd Sciences a KumanMts • 1961-62 
Natural A Applad Sdancas - 1061-62 
Sodd Sdancas & Human* • 1982-63 
Mural A Applad Sdancas - 1002-83 
Sodd Sdancas A HumanMes • 1063-64 
■Murat a Appaatf Sdancaa - 1063-84 
Social Sdancaa A Human** - 1064-65 
Natural A Aplsd Sdancas - 1064-66 
Social Sdaieae A HumanMaa - 1985-86 
(Mural A Applad Sdancaa - 1065-88 
Sodd Bdwov A Human* * 1066-87 


50 00 
100.00 
125.00 
100.00 
120.00 
120.00 
50.00 
90.00 
120 JX) 
100.00 
12S.00 
130.00 
120.00 
180.00 
150 XO 
225.00 
ISO J)0 
250.00 
18000 
80.00 
200 J )0 
320.00 
200.00 
«n nn 

245.00 


fbtunl A Applad Sefanoa - 1086-87 
Social Sdancas a Hum*** • 1887-1066 
N aural a Applad Sdaaaa - 1087-1068 
Sodal Sdancaa A Humadtiat • i960 
future) A Applad Sdancaa - 1089 
Sodal Sdweas A Hwndfi* - 1000 
(toural A AppHd Sdancas • 1000 
Sodd Sdancas A Human** - 1001 
Ndurai A Applad Sdancaa - 1001 
Sodd Sdanen A Humoiti* -1092 
Ndurai A toplad Sdocai - 1992 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO EXAMINATION REFORMS 
Usfdr kind hi UntoKdty EamMona - A Study 1089 
Monograph on Sampts Fraa Run Analysis 1067 
Stung TacfMtoun : Whd Why A How 1968 
Ccnptitir In EnmlnatiOflB (Why A How) 1062 
(rape* 1688) 

Monograph on Gracing 1077 (raprtM 1001) 

Monograph on Practical Examinations 1970 (raprint 1001) 
Monograph on Mods rati on ot Eontiaation 
Results 1081 (rtpflnt 1086) 

Monograph on Tast A Him Anafyaia 1077 (raprint 1065) 
Monograph on Quasi on anting in Engish 
Laguaga A Uttretura 1978 (raprM 1065) 

Monograph on Samastar System 1979 (raprM 1984) 
Monograph on Mama! Aasaaamant 1977 (reprint 1984) 
Monograph on Sybataua Andyiti wd Restructuring 1962 
(raprint 1964) 

Research Abstracts Part I, H A III 1978 
(reprint 1069) 

Research Abstracts - part IV 1981 (raprint 1988) 
QUESTION BANK BOOK SERIES 
Uadargradus* Laval (Engish Script) 

Ctorrtistry 1994 
Physics 1977 (raprint 1995) 

Zoology 1978 (raprM 1693) 

Botany 1977 (raprint 1993) 

Plait Pathology 1994 
Soil Sdsnee 1992 
Agronomy 1991 
Anatomy 1963 

PhyrioloQy 1871 (raprint 1967) 

Educational Psychology 1905 
Potto) Sdenet 1004 
Geograply 1002 
History 1077 (raprint 1905) 

Sodoiogy 1071 (raprint 1003) 

Banting A Accountancy 1994 
Economics 1977 (raprim 1901) 

ConstititiOMl Law 1085 

Law of Contra* 1061 (raprim 1080) 

Etactrleti Power Syaiam 1087 

Mad script 

Zoology 1088 

Chemistry 1066 

History 1000 (raprM 1005) 

(OUT OF PRINT) 

UMstfradvria Laval 
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66000 
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BmmAmUw 

Cansmarca 
Foods A Nutrition 
Engfah laguaga A Utnftdi 
Pharmacology 
Automowa En jnaartafl 
P uatoi ad u ria Laval 


Address Enquiries to: 


T*tax: 31-66180 AIU IN 


Deputy Secretary (Publications) 

Association of Indian Universities 

AIU House, 16 Kotla Marg, New Delhi -110002 
Telephones: 3230059,3232429,3233390,3232305 
GRAM: ASINDU 


Fax: 011-3236105 
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22. Devi Ahilya Vishwavidyalaya, Indore 

73 

52. University of Roorkee, Roorkee 

87 

23 Dhanpat Rai & Sons, Delhi 

62 

53. School of Planning and Architecture, 


24.Emkay Publications, Delhi 

57 

New Delhi 

71 

25. Guru Nanak Dev University, Amritsar 

67 

54. Sri Jagannath Sanskrit Vishvavidyalaya, 


26.Gyan Publishing House, New Delhi 

0/2 

Puri 

72 

27.I.I.T. Kharagpur 

94 

55*Tilak Maharashtra Vidyapeeth. Pune 

70 

28. Indian Council of Medical Research, 


56. United States Educational Foundation in India, 

New Delhi 

91 

New Delhi 

81 

29. Indian Council of Philosophical Research, 


57.Vfnobha Bhave University, Hazaribag 

80 

New Delhi 

85 

58. Yashwantrao Chavan Maharashtra 


30. Indian School of Mines, Dhanbad 

68 

Open University, Nashik 
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MITTAL’S KOOKS OK 


S*Win6H9K€Ht 


Encyclopaedia of Ecology, 
Environment and Pollution Control 

(20 Volumes) 


R. Swarup, S. N. Mlshra & V. P_ Jauharl (Eds.) 


Of late ‘Environment* has become the focal point of concern the world over. Since man's survival itself 
has become stagnant due to fast‘degrading/deteriorating environmental conditions, which are man¬ 
made. As such modem terminologies like 'Bio-System', ‘Ecology’, ‘Environment Management’, 'Pollution 
Control' have become widely prevalent and well known. The present Encyclopaedia, a veritable mine of 
Information, spanned over 20 volumes, Is a most timely and welcome publication. Rs. 10000 (Set) 




(I) An Introduction to Man and His Environment 

Rs. 495 

(II) Envi ronmental Health Education and Public 

Understanding Rs. 495 

(III) Marine Environment. An Analysis Rs. 435 

(IV) Environmental Pollution and Human 

Habitation Rs. 495 

(V) Environmental Pollution Ecology Rs. 595 

(VI ) Social and Economic Impactof Environmental 

Policies Rs. 550 

(VII) Environmental Science and Technology 

Rs. 495 

(VIII) Control and Sensing of Environmental 
Quality Rs. 495 

(IX) Sources and Characterization of Pollutions 

Rs. 495 

(X) Agriculture , Industry, and tub Environment 

Rs. 595 

(XJJ Energy and the Environment Rs. 495 
(XII) Environmental Water Resources: Quality, 
Demand, Pollution R«. 395 
(XIII) Air Pollution: The Dan ,erous Dimensions 
Rs. 450 

(XIV) Dimensions of Environmental Pollutions 
Rs. 475 

(XV) Environmental Water Pollution and its 

Control Rs. 550 

(XVI) Environmental Prob sms and Global 

Imperatives Rs. 495 

(XVII) Environmental Air and Water Analysis 
Rs. 465 

(XVIII) Fossil Fuel and the Environment Rs. 450 

(XIX) Environmental Pollution Analysis Rs. 495 

(XX) Environment: An Assessment Rs. 5 85 


(XIV) 


O Dictionary of Ecology and Environment 
(10 Parts) # L. L. Somani, Rs. 2500 (Set) 

O Displacement and Rehabilitation # I.U.B. 
Reddy, Rs. 235 

O CumentTrends In Agricultural Engineering, 
Rs. 550 

O Industries and Tribal Social Ecology 
B J. Devi. Rs. 180 

O Industrial Safety, Environmental Pollution,' 
Health Hazards and Nuclear Accidents 
(A Global Survey) • A. Chand, Rs. 450 

O Progress in Social Ecology • Berad Hamm, 
Rs. 350 

O Pollution and its Control with Special 
Reference to Physical. Chemical and 
Industrial Environment # G. Bhargava, 
Rs 325 

O Planning the Hill Habitat # Dev & Rizvi, 
Rs. 150 

O Planning and Development of an Industrial 
Town • S. N. Singh, Rs. 210 

O World of Walled Cities (Conservation, 
Environmental Pollution, Ubran Renewal 
& Development Prospects B I. Mohan, 
Rs. 400 


For your requirements) and also if you wish to get 
your name included in our Mailing List please 
write with full particulars to: 5552070 

PHONES [ 5592070 

MITTAl PUBLICATIONS 

Publishers of Scholarly Boohs 
A-l 10, Mohan Garden, 

NEW DELHI-110059 (INDIA) 
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International Labour Organisation 

Recent Publications 

- International Labour Conventions and Recommendations 1919-1995 

- More and Better Jobs for Women: An action guide 

By Lin Lean Lim 

- Child Labour: Targeting the intolerable 

- Trade Unions and Child Labour 

By Alec Fyfe and Michele Jankanish 

- Restructuring the Labour Market: The South African Challenge 

By Guy Standing, John Sender and John Weeks 

- Social exclusion from a welfare rights perspective in India 

By Paul Appasamy et al 

- Unions in a changing world: Problems and Prospects in selected industrialised countries 

By Shauna L. Olney 

- World Employment 1996-97 : National Policies in a global context 
International Bestsellers 

- Introduction to Work Study 

• How to Read a Balance Sheet 

- Management Consulting: a Guide to the Profession 
(Third Revised Edition 1996) 

By Milan Kubr 

- Productivity Management: A Practical Handbook 

By Joseph Prokopenko 

- Encyclopedia of Occupational Health & Safety 

- Labour Standards and Structural Adjustment 

By Roger Plant 

- Higher Productivity and A Better Place to Work 

By J. Thurman, A. Louzine and K. Kogi 

- Creating Economic Opportunities 

By Werner Sengenberger and Duncan Campbell 

Concessional Exchange Rate of ILO Publications: 

Sw. Franc 1 = Rs. 19.50 
Prices are subject to change without notice 
Please address your queries to: 

International Labour Organization 

India Habitat Centre, 3rd Floor, Theatre Court 
Lodi Road, New Delhi 110 003 
Telephone: 4602101/02/03 
Facsimile: 4602111 
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